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REMINISCENCES    OF    AN    OLD    NEW  YORKER* 

Bv   "An    Oi.  i>  Fogy." 

rx 

The  beautiful  monument  which  stands  in  Trinity  thorn  by  their  fiendish  jailors.  lu  excavating  for  tho 
churchyard,  directly  opposite  Tine  Street,  commemorates  structure,  a  skull  pierced  by  a  bullet,  a  copper  coin  with 
more  than  is  told  by  tho  inscriptions  ou  it  It  was  raised  tho  profilo  of  Oeorgo  III.,  and  several  other  relics,  were 
in  1S53,  at  tho  expense  of  the  Trinity  Chnrch  Corporation,    found.    These  and  suoh  remains  of  tho  bodies  as  wore 


MONUMENT  IS  TRINITY   CIICRCB  YAKD  TO  TTIE  MEMORY  OK   REVOLUTIONARY  PATRIOTS. 


m  memory  of  those  martyrs  who  suirer.nl  and  died  in  the 
New  York  Revolutionary  prisons,  and  it  stands  u]>on  the 
spot  where  were  buried  many  of  the  nnfortuuato  victims 
who  sank  beneath  Um  atrocious  cruelties  practiced  upon 

*[The  illustrations  which  will  accompany  tho  reminiscences  of 
our  contributor,  "  An  Old  Fogy,"  will  bo  those  of  persons,  scenes 
and  events  as  thoy  appeared  at  the  time  of  which  ho  writes,  and 
uot  necessarily  as  thoy  presont  thomselves  to-day.  This  must  be 
remembered,  as  otherwise  tho  illustrations  might  bo  misleading 
to  the  reader.— Enrron  Sunday  Ma-  a.  ink.] 


found  were  gathered  together  and  placed  beneath  tho 
structure. 

Tho  monument  was  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Wills,  of 
New  York  City,  a  young  artist  of  much  promise.  His 
objeot  was  to  reproduce,  with  such  adaptation  as  the  sub- 
ject demanded,  a  specimen  of  those  beautiful  Gothic  monu- 
mental structures  so  frequently  seen  in  the  old  cities  of 
Europe.  The  monument  is  similar  in  style  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  chnrch,  and  it  is  tho  purest  specimen  of 
Gothic  monumental  architecture  in  this  country,  and  has 
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never,  in  my  opinion,  been  surpassed  by  later  structures. 
Its  form  is  like  those  beautiful  monumental  crosses  which 
so  frequently  delight  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
traveler  in  European  cities.  It  stands  on  a  granite  octag- 
onal platform  of  four  steps,  three  feet  in  height  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  This  platform  supports  a 
pedestal  sixteen  feet  square,  flanked  by  buttresses,  in  the 
internal  angles  of  which  are  placed  figures  of  soldiers  in 
Continental  uniforms,  with  reversed  arms.  The  die  of  the 
pedestal  is  richly  diapered,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  slab  on 
which  is  carved  the  inscription.  The  pedestal  supports  a 
rich  and  massive  canopy,  and  the  whole  monument,  which 
is  seventy  feet  high,  is  capped  by  the  American  Eagle. 

The  sufferers  commemorated  by  this  beautiful  memorial 
are  stated  to  have  been  at  least  twelve  thousand.  For  a 
description  of  the  horrors  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
and  the  cruelties  practiced  by  their  jailers,  especially  the 
notorious  and  inhuman  Provost  Marshal  Cunningham,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  these  times.  It  is  some 
comfort  to  think  that  this  Cunningham  died  a  felon's  death 
in  London,  having  been  arrested  and  executed  in  1791  for 
committing  forgery. 

But  the  unwritten  thing  which  the  monument  also  com- 
memorates is  the  viotory  of  the  Trinity  Church  Corpora- 
tion over  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It 
had  long  been  desired  by  the  authorities  to  cut  Pine  Street 
through  the  churchyard  of  Trinity  and  continue  it  to  the 
North  River.  This  Trinity  opposed.  At  last,  however,  the 
extension  of  Pine  3treet  was  ordered,  and  then  commenced 
a  legal  battle,  which,  after  long  waging  and  various  for- 
tunes, was  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  the  Church.  To 
celebrate  this  victory,  Trinity  resolved  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  such  an  object,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  citizens  would  never  consent  to 
its  demolition  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  mere  extension 
of  a  street.  Hence  this  beautiful  ornament,  and  may  it 
long  stand ! 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  commemorative  monu- 
ments, I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  about  the  Worth 
Monument,  which  stands  at  the  junction  of  Broadway,  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets.  In 
olden  times  in  England  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  suicides 
and  murderers  at  cross-roads.  An  Englishman  visiting 
this  country  about  the  time  the  Worth  Monument  was 
put  up,  noting  its  location,  said  to  an  American  friend : 
"  Why  !  what  has  poor  General  Worth  done,  that  he  is 
buried  at  a  cross-road  ?"  The  Englishman  was  told  that 
here,  in  this  free  and  enlightened  country,  we  pay  no  heed 
to  the  superstitious  customs  prevalent  among  the  "effete 
dynasties  of  Europe." 

The  inauguration  of  the  Worth  Monument  took  place 
on  November  25th,  1857.  It  was  one  of  the  most  imposing 
spectacles  I  ever  witnessed  in  New  York.  The  day  was 
intensely  cold,  but  in  spite  of  that,  Broadway,  from  the 
Battery  to  Madison  Square,  was  thronged  with  anxious 
people  desirous  of  witnessing  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  inauguration.  The  military  were  reviewed  at  the 
Battery  by  Governor  King,  and  then  took  up  the  line  of 
march  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  remains  of  General  Worth 
were  lying  in  State.  A  catafalque  received  the  remains. 
The  catafalque  rested  on  a  funeral  car  which  consisted  of 
a  platform  placed  on  a  frame  attached  to  two  artillery 
wagons.  On  this  rose  a  smaller  platform  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  on  which  the  coffin  rested,  the  whole  studded  with 
stars  of  silver.  On  each  side  of  the  platform  was  a  shield, 
immediately  below  the  coffin,  edged  with  silver,  on  which 
the  letter  W  inclosed  in  a  star,  also  in  silver,  was  conspic- 
uously seen.  A  splendid  canopy  of  black,  richly  orna- 
mented and  trimmed  with  silver  lace  surmounted  with 


black  ostrich  plumes,  and  ornamented  with  Masonic  em- 
blems, while  rouud  the  base  of  the  platform  were  grouped 
several  emblems  of  war. 

The  car  was  drawn  by  sixteen  gray  horses,  four  abreast, 
heavily  draped  in  black.  On  the  silver  plate  of  the  coffin 
was  the  following  inscription  : 

General  William  J.  Wor~i, 
Died  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  7th  of  May,  1849, 
Aged  55  Years. 

Below  this  were  the  square  and  compass,  denoting  tho 
general's  connection  with  the  Masonio  Order,  and  his 
position  as  that  of  Grand  Master.  The  sword  and  chapeau 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  coffin. 

In  front  of  the  monument  was  erected  a  platform  for  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  the  space  in  front  was  cleared  for 
the  military.  About  five  o'clock  the  military  and  Masonic 
lodges  took  up  their  position  near  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  military  were  then  dismissed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment ;  the  coffin  taken 
from  the  catafalque,  and  the  committee — the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  Fernando  Wood,  the  clergy  and  others — took  their 
positions  on  the  platform  ;  a  copper  box  containing  a 
great  number  of  articles  and  relics  was  then  sealed  up  and 
placed  in  the  monument,  after  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton 
read  the  imposing  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Nearly  all  the  principal  Masonic  Lodges  were  represented, 
and  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  made  an  address,  in  which 
he  feelingly  alluded  to  the  deceased  general  as  a  "brother- 
Mason."  Then  Mayor  Wood  made  an  address,  after 
which  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  cell,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  then  sealed  up  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
were  ended. 

I  have  seen,  in  my  time,  many  funeral  processions,  but 
this  one  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  impressive  than  any 
other.  It  may  have  been  for  several  reasons.  General 
Worth  was  a  personal  friend,  and  I  was  in  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  threefold  distinction  as  a  soldier,  a  Mason,  and 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  monument,  one  of  the  few  really  beautiful  adorn- 
ments of  my  native  city,  ia  constructed  entirely  of  Quincy 
granite  and  bronze,  is  fifteen  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
fifty-one  feet  high.  Noble  in  its  simplicity,  severe  in  its 
outline,  of  perfect  proportions  and  wholly  void  of  useless 
ornament,  it  is  creditable  alike  to  the  city  which  ordered  it 
and  the  artist  who  designed  it 

On  the  second  cornice  of  the  base,  in  large  raised  let- 
ters, cut  from  the  solid  granite  and  highly  polished,  is 
"  Maj.  Gen.  Wokth."  This  block  of  granite  weighs 
twenty  tons,  and  is  parallel  on  all  sides.  The  front,  or 
south  panel,  bears  the  equestrian  portrait  and  aUo-relievo 
in  bronze.  The  east  panel  contains,  in  raised  polished 
letters,  the  motto  from  the  general's  coat-of-arms,  Ducit 
Amor  Patrice.  The  north  panel  contains  the  principal 
record  the  monument  is  intended  to  perpetuate,  which  is  : 

Major  General  William  Jenkins  Wobth, 
Born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
March  1st,  1794. 
Died  at  Texas,  Mat  7th,  1849. 

The  west  panel  has  the  dedicatory  inscription : 

Br  the  Corporation  op  the  City  op  New  Yoyk, 
1857. 

'Fernando  Wood,  Mayor. 

The  first  block  of  the  shaft  contains  a  trophy  of  arms 
and  also  a  bronze  relief.  The  base  mold  of  the  shaft  has 
four  raised  tablets  with  reliefs  in  bronze,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  as  follows  :  The  arms  of  the  City  and  State  of 
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New  York,  encircled  with  wreaths  of  oak  and  laurel  ;  the 
family  arms  and  motto  of  General  Worth,  blended  with 
the  arms  of  the  United  States.  The  shaft  is  intersected 
with  the  names  of  the  different  battles  in  which  the  dead 
hero  participated. 

As  many,  if  not  most  of  these  who  read  these  lines  may 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  career  of  General  Worth,  it  will  be 
appropriate  if  I  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  life.  Fmm  his 
boyhood  he  displayed  a  taste  for  military  pursuits,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  became  the  private  secretary  of  General 
Morgan  Lewis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  he 
received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
George.  At  the  battle  of  Chreptler's  Field  lie  act<  d  as 
volunteer  aid  to  General  Boyd,  and  was  officially  compli- 
mented for  his  good  conduct.  At  the  battle  of  Chippewa 
he  bore  a  distinguished  and  active  part,  for  which  he  was 
breveted  a  captain.  On  July  25th,  1814,  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane  was  fought.  Here  Captain  Worth  was  espe- 
cially distinguifhed.  He  received  a  wound,  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  mortal,  but  happily  not  so.  General  Scott 
sent  an  especial  report  to  the  War  Department  highly  com- 
plimenting Worth. 

In  the  Florida  War  he  especially  distinguished  him- 
self and  brought  that  affair  to  a  conclusion  after  it  had 
continued  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  for  his  services  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  and 
for  his  gallantry  and  courage  displayed  in  the. Mexican  War 
he  received  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Department  of  Texas,  where  he  died,  esteemed  and 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  admired  and  beloved  by 
his  countrymen,  leaving  behind  him  a  brilliant  career, 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  officer  in  our  army.  Among 
the  tokeDs  of  gratitude  lie  received  may  be  mentioned  a 
sword  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1838.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Florida  voted  him  unanimous  thanks  in  1842.  The 
oitLzens  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  gave  him  a  sword  for 
his  gallant  conduct  at  Monterey.  In  1848  Congress  ordered 
him  a  sword  as  a  token  of  its  appreciation  for  his  public 
services.  Lastly,  the  Empire  City  of  his  native  State 
erected  to  his  memory  a  monument  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  metropolis,  w  Inch  will  stand  for  ail  time,  an  evidence 
of  gratitude  to  gallantry  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  and  a 
befitting  memento  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  Republic. 

Thirty  years  ago  Sidney  Augustus  Corey  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis. Of  a  noble  and  commanding  presence,  with  tine 
nnd  expressive  features,  his  action  added  greatly  to  the 
oharm  of  his  voice  and  appearance.  His  history  is  inter- 
esting. He  was  born  at  Leroy,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y., 
October  6th,  1819,  and  was  educated  at  Madison  University. 
His  first  attention  was  given  to  the  drama,  and  he  became 
a  favorite  actor,  and  all  who  saw  him  personate  the  char- 
acters of  Ilimlet  or  Peiruchio  predicted  for  him  a  plorious 
record  on  the  stage:  but  while  performing  Hmniet  one 
night  at  Albany  he  suddenly  awoke  to  the  hollowness  of 
the  life  be  was  leading,  and  when  he  quitted  the  stage  that 
night  he  resolved  never  to  return  to  the  boards.  The 
noise  of  his  sudden  conversion  soon  spread  abroad  and 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  best  society  became 
intensely  interested  ;  among  them  was  an  old  clergyman, 
who  asked  the  converted  Thespian  to  visit  him.  The 
result  of  the  visit  and  subsequent  intimacy  with  this  pood 
old  paRtor  was  twofold.  First,  Mr.  Cort-y  was  ordained  to 
the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Baptist  creed,  in  Sing  Sine, 
in  1841.  Second,  the  old  clergyman  had  a  very  beautiful 
and  gifted  daughter,  with  whom  Mr.  Corey  fell  in  love — an 


eminently  judicious  proceeding  on  his  part,  as  she  had  a 
very  handsome  fortune.  When  he  proposed  for  the  hand 
of  this  young  ludy  his  suit  was  accepted  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Corey  preached  for  eighteen  months  in  Sing  Sing, 
and  in  1843  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  Eleventh  Street 
Baptist  Church,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and 
until  the  congregation  became  so  large  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  new  church,  which  was  accordingly  done  in 
Twelfth  Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue.  This  church  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  is  know  n  as  St. 
Ann's  Church.  When  oocupied  by  Mr.  Corey,  it  was  filled 
every  Sunday  with  a  distinguished  congregation,  and  oc- 
cupied a  high  position  in  the  fashionable  world.  Hamil- 
ton Fish  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  a  frequent  auditor  of 
Mr.  Corey's  eloquent  discourses. 

About  1854,  it  became  evident  that  another  change  must 
be  made.  A  majority  of  the  congregation  had  moved  fur- 
ther up  town,  and  this  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Twelfth  Street  church  and  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
edifice  in  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
with  a  residence  for  the  pastor  adjoining. 

Parson  Corey,  as  he  used  to  bo  called  thirty  years  ago, 
is  still  a  young-looking  man  and  has  the  same  courtesy  of 
manner  which  made  him  so  popular  in  the  old  times.  He 
was  a  cherished  friend  of  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
who  left  him  a  handsome  legacy,  which,  as  usual,  he  did 
not  want,  accepting  it,  nevertheless,  with  becoming  Chris- 
tian resignation. 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  horses,  and  can  often  be  seen  with 
a  team  of  magnificent  trotters,  passing  everything  on  tl  e 
road,  except  the  matchless  steeds  of  his  friend  Robert 
Bonner.  He  is  close  upon  six  feet  in  height,  admirably 
formed,  and  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  suavity  of  his 
bearing.  He  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  charitable 
as  well  in  thought  as  in  deed.  He  is  a  man  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  ideas,  and  although  a  strongly  pronounced 
temperance  man,  is  not  bi<?ot  enough  to  force  his  own 
Croton  water  a-down  unwilling  throats.  I  have  had  son  e 
excellent  claret  at  his  hospitable  board,  although  I  nevi  r 
saw  him  touch  it  himself.  Without  being  partisan,  he  is 
a  stanch  Republican. 

The  new  church  which  was  erected  for  Mr.  Corey  was 
as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  was  All  Souls'  Church,  which 
I  alluded  to  last  month.  It  was  an  experiment  in  the  way 
of  lighting.  The  ordinary  side-windows  wero  diso.irded, 
and  light  admitted  only  from  the  roof.  The  experiment 
had  been  tried  before,  but  never  with  satisfactory  result-. 
In  this  iustance,  however,  it  was  entirely  succeosfuL  A 
fine,  soft  and  efficient  light  was  obtained,  which  was  bot 
only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  gave  a  fine  effect  to  all  (he 
ornaments  and  decorations.  The  church  was  built  in  the 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture.  The  great  feature 
which  made  the  building  remarkable  was,  however,  the 
method  of  lighting.  Three  domes  of  exquisite  beauty, 
each  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  lofty  columns 
and  arches,  admit  the  light  of  heaven  through  skylights. 
The  eve  or  centre  of  each  dome  is  glazed  with  orna- 
mented glass  in  an  iron  sash.  The  height  of  the  nave 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  sixty-five  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  aisles  is  forty-two  feet.  The  nave  terminates  in  an 
apse  and  dome,  within  which  are  the  pulpit  and  baptistry. 
The  organ  is  in  the  gallery  at  the  street  end  of  the  nav>\ 
There  are  no  side-galleries. 

This  Church  is  now  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr. 
Corey  haa  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  pastor  and  has 
become  a  stock-broker. 

The  question  of  spiritualism  w.iS  greatly  discussed  in 
the  metropolis  a  generation  nga    I  well  rememl>er  the 
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excitement  occasioned  by  the  Fox  sisters  at  Rochester, 
and  the  declaration  of  a  belief  in  spiritualism  by  Judge 
Edmunds,  of  their  city.  On  one  occasion  in  November, 
J 855,  I  attended  a  lecture  and  seance  held  in  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  (then  in  Broadway),  by  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  a 
Philadelphian  professor,  whose  name  was  interwoven  with 
the  proudest  discoveries  in  chemical  science,  and  who  had 
for  years  past  occupied  a  position  as  professor  and  lecturer 
in  one  of  the  first  medical  institutions  iu  the  country. 
He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  character  and  high-toned 
associations,  and  apart  from  his  belief  in  spiritualism, 
admitted  by  all  to  possess  an  intellect  in  perfect  vigor  and 
of  rare  culture.  On  the  evening  of  November  24th  he 
delivered  the  lecture.  His  audience  numbered  about  three 
thousand,  and  was  composed  of  believers,  the  idle  and 
curious,  and  a  large  number,  of  which  I  was  one,  of  gentle- 
men who  were  disposed  to  give  the  lecture  a  fair  hearing, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  most  attentive  observation, 
endeavor  to  understand  the  machinery,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, connected  with  spiritualistic  manifestations. 

I  refresh  my  memory  in  the  matter  of  this  lecture  by 
referring  to  some  newspaper  reports  of  it  which  I  have 
preserved. 

The  professor  began  by  stating  that  no  man  was  more 
naturally  incredulous  of  anything  like  a  ghost  story  than 
himself ;  that  he  was  educated  in  these  prejudices  which 
belonged  to  the  nineteenth  century,  more  than  to  any 
previous  time,  by  which  anything  in  the  way  of  witch- 
craft, conjuration,  spirits  or  ghosts  is  disbelieved.  He 
affirmed  that  the  subject  of  spiritualism  could  not  have 
presented  itself  to  a  mind  less  prepared  to  be  caught  and 
carried  away  by  any  impression  of  the  supernatural  kind. 
It  was,  therefore,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  table-turning  that  he  rejected  the  idea  that  spirits 
could  be  concerned  in  it.  Viewing  this  merely  as  a  physi- 
cal matter,  he  knew  that  it  required  weight  to  move 
weight ;  and  so  with  all  his  experience,  whether  as  a 
chemist  or  as  a  natural  philosopher,  he  found  it  was  neces- 


sary, in  order  that  weight  should  move,  that  weight  should 
react  upon  it.  It  was  therefore  that  he  came  to  Faraday's 
conclusion — that  the  table  moved  from  unconscious  motion 
on  the  part  of  the  experimenters.  Persons  interested  in 
the  subject  wrote  to  him,  presenting  the  fruits  of  their 
experience,  and  he  was  induced  to  attend  a  circle  and  de- 
cide for  himself.    He  recounted  the  result  as  follows  : 

"I  went  to  the  circle  and  found  a  number  of  people 
sitting  round  a  table,  all  exceedingly  honest-looking, 
well-meaning  people.  It  was  no  mercenary  circle.  It 
was  held  at  the  house  of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  where 
people  met  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  having  these 
spiritual  manifestations  which  it  is  my  object  to  treat 
of.  I  was  asked  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table.  All  was 
silent ;  a  hymn  was  sung,  whereupon  raps  came  from 
under  the  table,  apparently.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  account  for  these  rappings.  I  was  all  vigilance — 
a  thorough  unbeliever,  hoping  that  I  should  find  out  the 
|  explanation  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  science.  I  was  on 
the  qui  vive  to  see  how  these  could  be  accounted  for. 
But  afterward,  seeing  how  incredulous  I  was,  a  table 
was  selected — a  small  table — from  which  I  took  out  a 
!  drawer,  turned  it  up  and  examined  it,  and  found  it  was 
nothing  but  a  board  below  as  well  as  above.  Two  ladies 
sat  down,  one  at  each  end  of  this  small  table,  and  I  be- 
tween them,  and  there  came  those  raps,  utterly  confound- 
I  ing  my  capacity  to  explain  them.  I  came  afterward  to 
j  the  same  place.  The  medium — a  very  disinterested,  art- 
J  less  creature,  who  was  so  disinterested  she  would  not  even 
allow  me  to  make  a  present  to  her  child — was  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  when  raps  came  to  the  partition  between  that 
room  she  was  sitting  in  and  the  next.  I  walked  into  the 
other  room,  searched  and  could  see  nothing.  She  then 
took  up  a  flute  and  put  it  on  the  door,  and  the  raps  came 
to  the  flute.  That  evening  I  brought  an  open  glass  tube 
and  a  brass  rod,  and  the  medium  standing  on  the  carpet 
with  these  instruments  successively  in  her  hand,  the  raps 
came  as  before." 
By  means  of  alphabetic  communications,  the  doctor 
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found  that  many  extraordinary  revelations  were  made. 
He  continued:  "  My  relations  came  and  reported  them- 
selves. But  when  at  that  time  I  was  an  unbeliever,  I 
could  not  explain  the  thing  when  I  could  not  make  myself 
believe  it  was  the  result  produced  by  my  spirit  friend. 
I  had  to  go  through  a  long  process  of  proof  before  I  got 
from  the  extreme  incredulity  in  which.  I  commenced,  to 
actual  belief.  On  one  occasion,  sitting  at  a  small  table 
with  a  lawyer  of  eminence — an  orthodox  Christian,  and 
an  entire  unbeliever  in  spiritualism — the  medium  on  the 
left,  the  gentleman  on  the  right  of  the  table,  with  the 
alphabetic  card,  and  he  passing  his  pencil  over  it,  and  an- 
other gentleman  taking  down  the  letters,  the  following 
words  came  out :  'Light  is  dawning  on  the  mind  of  your 
friend  ;  soon  he  will  speak  trumpet-tongued  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  add  a  new  link  to  that  chain  of  evidence 
on  which  our  hope  of  man's  salvation  is  founded.'  The 
only  possible  explanation  that  an  incredulous  man  could 
give  was,  that  the  person  who  took  down  the  letters  was 
both  capable  of  jugglery  and  willing  to  exercise  it.  But 
I  knew  him  well,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  suspect 
him  of  any  deception. 

"  But  now  I  determined  to  have  the  thing  within  reach 
of  my  own  hands,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  made 
the  apparatus  which  you  now  Bee  here." 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  first  mechan- 
ical apparatus  he  had  invented  for  removing  the  chances 
of  imposture  in  these  communications. 

No.  1  was  a  little  table,  with  an  upright  disk  attached  to 
one  side,  and  with  a  screen  in  the  centre,  behind  which  it 
is  intended  to  seat  the  medium  in  such  a  position  that  she 
(or  he)  cannot  see  the  letters  on  the  disk.  The  alphabet 
is  terribly  disarranged  on  this  disk,  purposely— as  a  printer 
would  say,  knocked  into  pi.  This  was  to  prevent  trickery 
by  the  medium. 

Using  this  maohine,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  a 
most  excellent  and  accomplished  lady  was  placed  behind 
a  screen,  where  she  could  not  see  the  disk,  and  of  course 
not  the  letters.  The  doctor  then  placed  himself  in  front, 
and  said  :  "If  there  be  a  spirit  present,  let  him  bring  the 
letter  Y  under  the  index,"  in  order  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  Bpirit  by  the  letter  Y  as  "Yes."  Accordingly  the 
disk  revolved  to  the  letter  Y. 

"  Will  the  spirit  be  so  good  as  to  give  his  initials  ?" 

The  disk  revolved  immediately  to  R.  and  H. 

"What !"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  my  faUer  ?" 

The  disk  revolved  again  to  the  letter  Y,  indicating  the 
affirmative. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  arrange  those  letters  in 
alphabetic  order  ?". 

And  forthwith  the  disk  began  to  revolve ;  the  letters 
were  arranged  successively  from  the  confusion  into  alpha- 


betic order.  When  it  had  got  about  half  way  through 
the  alphabet,  the  doctor  said  : 

"Will  you  now  6pell  the  name  of  Washington  ?" 

The  name  was  spelled. 

"  Will  you  spell  the  name  of  Franklin  ?" 

The  name  was  spelled. 

"  Will  you  spell  my  name  ?" 

My  name  was  spelled. 

"Now,"  said  the  medium,  "you  must  give  up  ;  you 
made  this  instrument  to  disprove  spiritualism,  and  you  see 
it  confirms  it."  The  doctor  replied  :  "This  is  the  most 
important  experiment  I  ever  performed,  if  it  is  proving 
that  a  spirit  is  present — that  the  shade  of  my  honored 
father  is  here."  What  an  awful  idea,  that  the  spirit  of  my 
father  was  there,  moving  that  disk.  The  lecturer  said  that 
it  was  too  much  to  acknowledge  at  once,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  medium  declared  that  she 
would  not  sit  for  him  again,  he  was  so  incredulous.  And 
a  gentleman  who  was  present  turned  to  him  and  said  : 

"  I  give  you  up  ;  you  cannot  be  convinced."  And  then 
the  disk  revolved,  "  Oh,  my  son,  listen  to  reason,"  of  itself. 
The  medium  relented,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated,  a 
few  days  after,  with  the  same  result  I  asked  my  father 
if  he  was  happy  ;  he  replied  he  was  happy. 

"  Is  my  mother  with  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"My  sister?" 

"Yes." 

"  My  brother  ?" 
"No." 

The  apparatus  was  further  designed  to  prevent  decep- 
tion, by  interposing  between  the  hands  on  the  table  to 
which  the  disk  was  attached,  a  level  zinc  plate  resting  on 
two  brass  balls.  The  manifestations  which  Dr.  Hare  re- 
counted to  the  audience  as  being  received  through  this 
improved  contrivance — shown  in  engraving  No.  2 — were 
of  the  most  astounding  character.  "  I  asked  my  father," 
he  said,  "to  point  out  the  words  in  Virgil  which  repre- 
sented, or  which  may  be  considered  as  describing,  exceed- 
ingly well,  the  beating  which  Entellus  gave  his  opponent 
Accordingly  the  words,  '  Pukatque  Versatque'  were  spelled 
out  I  asked  him  what  was  the  word  which  was  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  word 
*  quadrupedante,'  was  given.  Then  cards  were  taken  out, 
held  up,  and  told  me,  when  neither  the  medium  nor  my- 
self saw  them,  thus  contradicting  the  allegation  which  has 
been  made  that  a  spirit  cannot  tell  what  is  not  seen  or 
known  by  the  inquirer. " 

"No.  3.  was  intended  to  prevent  the  medium  from  hav- 
ing any  other  communication  with  the  apparatus  actuated 
under  the  mediumship,  excepting  through  water.  The 
machine  is  a  sort  of  see-saw,  only  the  fulcrum  is  nearer 
one  end  than  the  other.    The  longer  end  is  supported  by 
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a  spring  balance.  An  iron  framework,  disconnected  with 
the  machine,  supported  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board, 
a  glass  vase  rilled  with  water,  in  which  was  suspended 
in  a  reverse  position  a  wire  dish-cover.  In  this  wire  cage, 
as  the  doctor  called  it,  the  medium's  hands  were  placed, 
bo  that  there  could  be  no  power  exerted  on  the  balance, 
except  what  passed  through  the  water.  Yet,  the  doctor 
stated,  a  force  4qua\  to  eighteen  pounds  had  often  been 
created. 

No.  4  is  a  spiritoscope,  a  small  white  disk,  something 
like  a  clock  face,  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged 
in  regular  order  around  the  edge.  For  the  sake  of  oon- 
veuiencing  the  spirits,  various  phrases  in  oommon  use 
(spiritually)  were  inserted  on  the  face  of  the  disk  ;  an  in- 
dex, worked  by  a  lathe  motion  and  a  spring,  pointed  out 
the  phrase  the  spirit  wished  to  use.  It  read  as  follows  : 
"Yes."  "Don't  know."  "Think  so."  "No."  "Spell 
over."  "Mistake." 

The  lecture  lasted  about  two  hours  and  a  half  and 
throughout  there  was  the  most  respectful  attention.  In 
conclusion,  the  doctor  reiterated  that  he  was  a  thorough 
convert  to  the  belief  in  spiritual  manifestaton  ;  repeated 
that  he  was  once  skeptical  as  skepticism  itself,  but  was 
now  confident,  hopeful  and  happy — felt  himself  a  sounder 
man,  a  better  Christian,  a  more  ardent  lover  of  his  race,  a 
believer  in  the  perfeot  ability  of  man  and  a  disbeliever  in 
liual  misery  for  any  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  universe. 
"Which  conclusion,  to  my  thinking,  is  entirely  a  non 
ftjuitur. 

The  recent  discussion  among  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Tark  Department  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  restoring 
Central  Fark  may  make  interesting  some  account  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Park.  I  find  in  my  library  an  old  num- 
ber of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  the 
date  of  February  2d,  1856,  in  which  there  is  a  map  of  tho 
(then)  proposed  park  and  a  description  of  it  which  I  will 
quote  : 

"In  our  present  number  will  be  found  a  carefully  pre- 
pared map,  showing  the  exact  position  and  boundaries  of 
the  Great  Central  Park,  a  project  which,  though  long  de- 


layed l>y  the  unnecessary  obstacle!  thrown  iu  it*,  way  by 
interested  part  es,  seems  now  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  proposed  park  is  bounded  by  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  Street  on  the  north  side  and  Fifty-ninth  Street 
>n  the  South,  lying  between  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Aven- 
ues, and  comprising  an  area  of  776  acres,  including  the  old 
and  new  reservoirs,  the  latter  of  which,  when  built,  will 
f  irm  an  ornamental  feature  of  the  park  in  the  shape  of  an 
artificial  lake.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  peculiarly 
favorable  for  the  purpose,  being  diversified  by  hills  and 
rocks  admitting,  under  tusteful  arrangement,  of  the  most 
picturesque  combinations.  The  history  of  this  project 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  way  In  which  objects  of 
great  public  utility  can  be  postponed  or  defeated  by 
official  corruption  or  legal  chicanery.  In  1853  the  Legis- 
lature gave  its  sanction  to  the  scheme.  The  Supreme 
Court  appointed  commissioners  to  make  a  valuation  of 
the  land  and  to  assess  a  portion  of  the  expense  upon  the 
adjoining  lands  directly  benefited.  An  easy  task  was  im- 
posed on  the  commissioners,  who  ought  to  have  completed 
it  in  six  months— certainly  in  one  year.  Yet  they  were 
in  no  hurry  to  expedite  the  work,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  force  of  public  opinion  drove  them  to  their  duty,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  last  December,  that  their  report 
was  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Court  for  confirmation. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  varying  troubles  and  trials 
encountered  by  the  promoters  of  the  Park,  before  they 
reached  the  fruition  of  their  hopes.  There  is  no  one  now 
who  regrets  the  Park,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
opposed  then.  The  leaven  of  the  Central  Park  has  leavened 
the  whole  lump,  and  our  people  are  now  clamoring  for 
more  of  these  breathing-places.  As  for  its  cost,  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  its  twenty-five  years'  existence  show  that 
the  city  expended  in  buying  the  land  86,666,381  ;  for 
construction,  89,873,844,  and  for  maintenance  $6,500,000  ; 
the  amount  paid  for  interest  on  the  bonds  was  820,753,925, 
making  a  total  of  843,794,150.  Deducting  from  this  the 
taxes  received  on  the  increased  value  of  property  conse- 
quent on  the  grand  improvement,  which  aggregated 
S65,000,000,  the  city  treasury  gained  821,205,850  profit 
on  this  immense  real  estate  speculation,  in  addition  to 
the  864  acres  in  the  Park,  whatever  their  value  may  be. 


Censcre  is  like  the  lightning,  which  strikes  the  hignest 
mountains.  I 

Wise  books,  for  half  the  truths  they  hold,  are  honored 
tombs. 
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and  strove  with  uplifted  arm  to  shield  himself  from  some  ob- 
ject that  threatened  him,  exclaiming,  "Now  it  has  come  !" 

We  are  assured  by  Scnpturo  that  musio  is  ouo  of  the 
ineffable  joys  of  heaven — that  its  atmosphere  pulsates 
with  praise.  Numbers,  in  the  hour  of  departure,  havo 
caught  the  music  of  "harpers  harping  with  their  harps," 
and  with  their  stiffening  tongues  have  essayed  to  job  in 
the  triumphant  songs.  Said  Edmund  Anger,  "  Do  yon  see 
that  blessed  assembly  who  await  my  arrival  ?  Do  you 
hear  that  6weet  music  with  which  holy  men  invite  mo, 
that  I  may  henceforth  be  a  partaker  of  their  happiness  ? 
How  delightful  it  is  to  be  in  the  society  of  blessed  spirits  ! 
Let  ns  go  I    We  must  go  !    Let  me  go  I" 

One  well-authenticated  instance,  at  least,  is  known, 
where  celestial  music  above  a  deathbed  was  heard  by 
several  persons  as  well  as  the  dying  man. 

But  the  songs — tho  songs  of  the  redeemed  1  Oh,  may  we 
bear  in  them  some  humble  part  !  We  read  of  the  New 
Song,  and  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Lamb,  the 
modulations  of  whioh  transcend  mortal  conception.  But  are 
there  not  a  few  of  our  familiar  church  tunes  which  seem 
worthy,  in  their  enchanting  cadences,  of  immortal  voices  ? 
There  are  "Christmas,"  and  princely  "St.  Michael's," 
two  of  Handel's  lofty  bursts  of  harmony,  simple  in  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  perfect  art ;  "Truro,"  with  itsuprising 
swell  that  lifts  the  soul  on  its  numbers  ;  "  Coronation,"  that 
rushes  on  with  its  burden  of  "Crown  Him"  till  in  im- 
agination we  almost  see  the  kingly  diadem  on  the  Head 
once  crowned  with  thorns  ;  sober  and  stately  "  St  Ann's"; 
"  Handel,"  a  sweet  S.  M.  tune  named  for  its  author  ;  solemn 
"Dundee,"  Tallis's  evening  hymn;  "Old  Hundredth," 
tho  choral  of  Protestantism;  ancient  "L°oni,"  with  its 
matchless  words,  "The  God  of  Abram  praise";  "Walsal," 
with  its  wailing  cadences  ;  "Aylesbury,"  laden  with  tears  ; 
stout  old  "Silver  Street";  the  twilight  strains  of  "New 
Portugal,"  and  a  host  more. 

Who  that  knows  them  but  hopes  it  possible  that  these 
times  are  sometimes  chant  d — or  remembered  joyfully — by 
members  of  the  blessed  choirs  who  sang  them  on  earth  ? 

At  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion  our  Lord 
nimself  joined  in  a  hymn  with  His  disciples.  It  was  one 
of  the  Jewish  chants  appointed  for  the  season,  and  is  it 
not  probable  that  its  consecrated  numbers  sometimes 
ring  through  the  vaults  of  heaven  I  \ 

An  old  air  oft  times  causes  a  resurrection  of  precious 
memories,  of  loves — pleasures,  6anctiSed  trials — and  the 
forms  that  we,  "weeping  abundantly,"  consigned  to  the 
grave,  come  forth  draped  in  light  and  crowned  with  the 
bays  of  immortality. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  aro  many  beautiful 
modern  airs,  fanltless  in  structure  as  well  as  exquisite  in 
melody,  but  they  lack  the  vivid  associations  of  the  songs 
of  the  past ;  they  stir  not  the  heart  as  do  the  songs  of  our 
childhood — the  songs  we  heard  from  the  lips  of  those  now 
singing,  with  everlasting  joy  npou  their  heads,  on  Mount 
Zion.  How  oft  does  memory  whisper  to  us  those  dear  old 
strains! — how  they  well  up  in  the  soul  !  Ken's  "Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns"  (which  every  child  should  be  sedu- 
lously taught),  how,  to  the  classic  tune  "  Tallis  "  do  they 
bring  to  mind  the  old  parents  who  were  wont  with  them  to 
usher  in  the  opening  and  bid  adieu  to  the  closing  day  I 

As  fifty  yenrs  generally  make  a  classic,  all  the  fore-men- 
tioned chorals  ari<  grandly  classical.  Secular  music  should 
never  be  permitted  in  a  church,  especially  where  the  eccle- 
siastical repertoire  is  so  rich  and  exh mstless.  How  offen- 
sive to  hear  from  organ  or  voices  strains  jejune  and  vulgar, 
familiarized  by  whistling  gamins  !  Pleasant  and  delight- 
some are  the  songs  of  our  early  years,  and  we  the  more 
earnestly  love  them  as  tho  preludes  of  excelling  harmony. 


MAII'S  MORTALITY. 

[Tho  following  poem  Is  Justly  considered  a  pr-etlcal  gem  of  the 
lilplu-st  order.  The  original  was  found  In  an  Irian  Ufl.  In  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  There  Is  reason  to  think  that  tho  poom  was  written 
by  one  of  thoso  prlmltlvo  Christian  bards  In  tho  reign  of  King 
Dlarmld,  about  tho  year  551,  and  was  sung  and  cbantod  at  the  laat 
grand  assembly  of  kings,  chieftains  and  bards,  held  In  the  famous 
Halls  of  Tara.  Tho  translation  Is  by  Dr.  Donovan.  A  manuscript 
opy  of  the  poora  was  sent  by  Professor  Stewart,  of  Trinity  College,  to 
tho  person  who  furnished  It  for  publication  In  the  Buffalo  tVmm-rctoi 
Advertiier.] 

Like  a  damask  rose  you  see, 

Or  like  a  blossom  on  a  tree, 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  In  May, 

Or  like  tho  morning  to  the  day, 

Or  like  tho  sun,  or  like  tho  shade, 

Or  like  tho  gourd  which  Jonah  mado; 

Even  such  Is  man,  whose  throad  is  spun, 

Drawn  out  and  out,  and  so  Is  done. 

Tho  rose  withers,  tho  blossom  blasteth, 
The  flowers  fade,  tho  morning  hastotb, 
The  sun  sets,  tho  shadow  flies, 
The  gourd  consumes,  tho  man— he  dies. 

Like  the  grass  thnt's  newly  sprung, 

Or  like  tho  tnto  that's  new  begun. 

Or  like  the  bird  that's  here  to-day, 

Or  like  the  pearled  dew  in  May, 

Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 

Or  like  the  singing  of  the  swan ; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 

Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  grass  withers,  tho  tale  Is  ended, 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew's  ascended, 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long, 
Tho  swan's  near  death,  man's  life  is  done. 

Like  to  the  bubble  in  tho  brook, 

Or  in  a  glass  much  like  a  look, 

Or  like  tho  shuttle  in  woiver's  hand, 

Or  like  the  writing  on  the  sand, 

Or  like  a  thought,  or  like  a  dream, 

Or  like  tho  gliding  of  the  stream; 

Even  such  is  man,  who  lives  by  breath, 

Is  hero,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
Tho  bubble's  out,  the  look  forgot, 
The  shuttlo's  flung,  the  writing's  blot, 
The  thought  is  past,  the  dream  is  gone, 
The  waters  glide,  man's  life  is  done. 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 

Or  like  a  swift  course  of  water  flow, 

Or  like  the  time  'twixt  flood  and  ebb, 

Or  like  the  spider's  tender  web, 

Or  like  a  race  or  like  a  goal, 

Or  Uke  the  dealing  of  a  dole; 

Even  such  is  man,  whose  brittle  state 

Is  always  subject  unto  fate. 

The  arrow  shot,  tho  flood  soon  spent, 
The  time  no  time,  the  web  soon  rent, 
The  race  soon  ran,  the  goal  soon  won, 
Ihe  dole  soon  dealt,  man's  life  soon  done. 

Like  to  the  lightning  from  the  sky, 

Or  like  a  post  that  quick  doth  hie, 

Or  like  a  quaver  in  a  song, 

Or  like  a  journey  three  days  long, 

Or  like  snow  when  Summer's  come, 

Or  like  a  pear,  or  like  a  plum; 

Even  suoh  is  man,  who  hemps  up  sorrow, 

Lives  but  this  day,  and  dies  to-morrow. 
The  lightning's  past,  the  post  must  go. 
The  song  is  short,  the  Journey  so. 
The  pear  doth  rot,  the  plum  doth  fall, 
The  snow  dissolves,  and  so  must  alL 


If  evil  be  said  of  thee,  and  it  is  true,  correct  it ;  if  it  be 
a  lie,  laugh  at  it. 

There  are  as  many  wretched  rich  men,  in  proportion, 
as  there  are  wretched  poor  men. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF   AN    OLD    NEW  YORKER* 


By   "An    Old  Fogy." 


MAX  MARETZEE. 


III. 

I  am  not  one  in  Europe, 
of  those  who  are 
always  longing 
for  the  good  old 
times,  and  who 
think  that  every- 
thing has  degen- 
erated in  these 
modern  days, 
but  I  am  cer- 
tainly of  the 
opinion  that,  in 
the  matter  of 
music,  the  New 
York  of  fifteen, 
twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five years  ago 
surpassed  the 
New  York  of  to- 
day in  the  mat- 
ter of  Italian 
opera.     In  ora- 


torio and  sym- 
phony, to-day  stands  far  above  yesterday,  but  as  to  opera, 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  positive  decline. 
,The  Italian  opera  in  this  country  is  not  like  what  it  is 

*  [The  illustrations  which  will  accompany  the  reminiscences  of 
our  contributor,  "  An  Old  Fogy,"  will  be  those  of  persons,  scenes 
and  events  as  they  appeared  at  the  time  of  which  ho  writes,  and 
not  necessarily  as  thoy  present  themselves  to-day.  This  must  bo 
remembered,  as  otherwise  the  illustrations  might  be  misleading 
to  the  reader.— Editob  Sunday  Magazine.] 


Here  it  is  a  fashionable  exotio,  there  it  is  a 
native  growth.  It  was  first  introduced  in  New  York  by 
Dominick  Lynch,  a  highly  cultured,  wealthy  and  liberal 
leader  of  fashionable  society,  in  1825.  Lynch  imported 
a  company  which  included  the  names  of  the  famous  Gar- 
cia, and  his  still  more  famous  daughter,  whom  we  know 
best  as  Madame  Malibran.  After  a  few  representations  the 
company  broke  up.  Seven  years  later,  in  1832,  the  vet- 
eran author,  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  then  residing  in  New 
York,  made  several  voyages  to  Europe,  notwithstanding 
his  age,  eighty-tbree,  and  brought  here  a  company  which 
gave  a  prosperous  season  of  opera. 

The  third  attempt  was  made  the  following  year,  and 
this  time  an  opera-house  was  built  on  Church  Street,  at 
the  corner  of  Leonard,  which  was  opened  November  18th, 
1833,  with  a  peiformance  of  Rossini's  "La  Gazza  Ladra." 
During  the  season  which  followed,  Miss  Julia  Wheatley, 
the  first  American  prima  donna,  made  her  debut.  She  was 
then  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  and  her  first  appearance 
was  made  in  Eossini's  "Eduardo  e  Cristina,"  taking 
the  role  of  Eduardo,  which,  according  to  the  prevailing 
custom,  was  composed  by  the  great  maestro  for  the  soprano 
voice.  This  was  on  November  25th,  1834,  and  her  success 
was  great  and  immediate. 

In  1844  the  fourth  attempt  to  domiciliate  Italian  opera 
in  New  York  was  made  by  Ferdinando  Palmo,  the  propri- 
etor of  an  Italian  restaurant  in  Broadway.  And  here  my 
personal  recollections  begin.  Palmo  became  interested  in 
introducing  to  New  York  the  beloved  music  of  his  own  native 
land  ;  and  as  he  had  made  much  money  in  his  restaurant, 
he  selected  a  site  on  the  north  side  of  Chambers  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  City  Hall  (where  the  American  News 
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Building  now  stands)  long  previously  known  as  Stoppani's 
Arcado  Bulbs,  whero  he  built  a  beautiful  parlor-liko  estab- 
lishment, braall  but  in  good  tasto,  which  was  opened  on 
February  3J,  1S14,  with  Bellini's  "I  Purituni."  During 
the  year  and  that  following,  a  number  of  tho  best  operus 
then  in  oxisteuce  wero  sung  in  this  hoti^e,  by  fiuo  singers. 
In  1817  tho  honso  was  again  opened  with  a  new  company, 
which  included  Signorina  Chlotildo  Barili,  a  half-sister  of 
Adelina  Patti,  nnd  who  afterward  became  tho  wife  of  a 
son  of  Colonel  Herman  Thorno,  in  March,  1848. 


November  2'2d,  1817,  under  tho  management  of  Signors 
Sanquinco  and  Patti,  with  a  company,  including  Signor 
Burili  us  director,  Signorinai  Teresa  Truffi,  Amalia  Patti, 
(sister  to  Adelina,  and  subsequently  marriod  to  Maurico 
Strakosch),  and  S  gnora  Catorina  Barili,  tho  mother  of 
tho  Patti  sisters.  In  this  house,  under  various  managers, 
many  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  European  singers  made 
their  first  appearance  before  an  American  public,  including 
Madamo  Laborde,  Signorina  Purodi,  Signor  Bettini,  Sig- 
norinas  Steftononi  and  Bosio,  and  others.    In  this  house. 


MADAME   ANNA  DE  LA  ORANGE. 


In  April,  1847,  a  Havana  company  of  merit  began  an 
engagement  in  this  city,  in  which  Signor  Arditi  made  his 
first  nppearanco  in  this  country  as  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  company  included  that  great  master  of  tho  double- 
baas,  Signor  BottesinL  This  company  sang  many  of  the 
best  operas  in  good  style,  and  Castle  Garden  rang  with  the 
plaudits  of  delighted  audiences. 

But  tho  most  important  stop  of  all  w  \s  now  taken.  The 
Astor  riace  Opera-house  (now  tho  Mercantile  Library) 
wan  built  by  subscription,  and  opened  to  tho  public  on 


too,  the  first  performance  of  Maurice  Strakosch's  opera, 
"Giovanni  di  Napoli,"  was  given,  ou  January  tith,  1851. 
The  last  season  of  opera  ever  given  in  this  house  began 
January  10th,  1H52.  The  house  was  then  sold  to  the  Mer' 
cantile  Library  Association,  which  has  occupied  it  ever 
since. 

In  January,  1853,  a  company  sang  opera  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
in  which  were  included  the  great  names  of  Henrietta  Son- 
tag,  Countess  Rossi,  and  Marietta  Alboni,  Countess  Pepoli  ; 
and  in  the  following  Summer,  a  short  season  was  given  at 
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Castle  Garden,  where  Giulia  Grisi,  Susini,  the  baritone, 
and  the  great  tenor,  Mario,  were  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  America. 

This  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  opera  in  New  York  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Fourteenth 
Street ;  but  brief  as  it  is,  the  reader  can  see  what,  glories 
were  witnessed,  and  what  great  singers  were  heard.  Garcia, 
Mahbran,  Miss  Wheatley,  Truffi,  Benedetti,  Parodi,  Stef- 
fanoni,  Bosio,  Amalia  Patti,  Caterina  Banli,  Sontag, 
Alboni,  Grisi,  Mario  and  Susini.  Those  are  names  which 
will  ever  live  in  the  world  of  music. 

I  am  not  writing  a  history,  but  only  giving  some  remin- 
iscences. During  my  long  residence  in  New  York  City  I 
met  many  of  the  opera-singers  and  managers,  and  some  of 
them  became  my  personal  friends ;  and  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  these  friends  is  genial,  light-hearted,  insouciant 
Max  Maretzek — the  mau  to  whom,  above  all  others,  New 
Yorkers  are  indebted  for  much  that  was  interesting  and 
valuable  in  the  operatic  line. 

Max,  who  was  dubbed  by  his  admirers  the  "  Napoleon 
of  the  Opera,"  was  born  in  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  June  28th, 
1821.  From  early  childhood  he  displayed  a  strong  dis- 
position for  music,  and  sought  to  gratify  it  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion.  His  father,  however,  had  other  views  for 
him,  and  having  given  him  the  usual  collegiate  education, 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Vienna  to  study  medicine. 
Here  Max  pursued  his  studies  one  year,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  pur- 
suing medicine  as  a  profession,  and  having  composed  an 
original  opera,  boldly  presented  himself  and  his  manu- 
sc.ipt  to  the  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  composer 
and  Kapellmeister  Ignaz,  Bitter  von  Seyfried.  The  inter- 
view resulted  in  the  young  Max  remaining  a  close  and 
earnest  student  under  Seyfried  for  two  years,  his  parents 
having  yielded  to  his  inevitable  career,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  necessary  funds.  During  this  period  he  com- 
pleted an  opera  called  "Hamlet,"  which  he  took  to  his 
native  city  and  offered  to  the  manager  there.  It  was 
accepted  and  produced  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, and  meeting  with  unqualified  success,  was  performed 
during  the  entire  Winter  of  1840-1,  while  Max  was  not 
yet  twenty  years  old.  He  was  also  installed  Kapellmeister 
in  Brunn,  but  remained  there  scarcely  a  year,  having 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Presburg,  and  afterward  at 
Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  as  conductor,  at  each  of  which 
places  his  "Hamlet"  was  produced  with  marked  success. 
He  also,  about  thi3  time,  composed  a  romantic  opera  in 
five  acts,  which,  from  its  extreme  length,  and  the  vast 
expense  attending  its  productions,  was  never  performed 
entire,  although  many  of  its  separate  movements  became 
favorites  in  the  concert-rooms. 

We  next  find  him  in  Paris,  where  for  some  months,  alone, 
unknown  and  unbefriended,  he  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
poverty  and  neglect.  A  lucky  thought,  however,  redeemed 
him  from  his  misery,  and  made  his  name  known  through- 
out the  city.  The  Polka  had  just  been  introduced  ;  it  was 
a  new  dance,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  only  one  polka. 
So  Maretzek  composed  a  polka,  but  found  that  however 
easy  it  was  to  write,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  publish.  After 
many  refusals,  he  induced  a  publisher  to  bring  it  out, 
presenting  him  with  the  copyright.  It  made  a  hit ;  large 
editions  were  sold,  and  the  name  of  Max  Maretzek  became 
known  in  every  salon  in  Paris.  He  published  a  number  of 
works  in  rapid  succession,  and  met  with  success  both  as  to 
reputation  and  pocket.  One  work  won  much  notice.  It 
was  an  "Album  of  Heine's  Songs,"  dedicated  to  the 
Duchess  de  Nemours,  who  acknowledged  the  compliment 
by  presenting  the  composer  a  superb  gold  pencil  richly 
ornamented  with  diamonds. 


Max  was  next  engaged  by  M.  Leon  Pillet,  of  the  Acad- 
emic Boyal,  to  compose  ballet  music.  He  supplied  mauy 
divertissements  for  Carlotta  Grisi,  Lucille  Grahn,  and, 
among  others,  the  principal  music  for  the  Viennoise  Chil- 
dren, who  were  so  popular  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country  about  thirty  years  ago. 

About  this  time  Lumley,  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opera  in  London,  being  in  Paris  at  the  time,  made  advan- 
tageous offers  to  Maretzek,  and  in  March,  1844,  Max  was 
in  London,  as  one  of  the  musical  directors  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's. For  four  seasons  he  remained  there,  and  when 
the  opera  season  was  over  he  regularly  visited  the  Conti- 
nent and  selected  in  the  markets  of  Germany  and  Italy 
suitable  vocal  and  instrumental  musical  talent  for  Mr. 
Lumley's  Italian  Opera  at  the  British  metropolis.  To  his 
tact  and  energy  Mr.  Lumley  owed  the  engagement  of  Jenny 
Lind,  for  in  the  Winter  of  1845-6  Maretzek  traveled  after 
the  fair  Swedish  Nightiugale  for  more  than  three  months, 
until  he  succeeded  in  engaging  her,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  Bunn,  the  rival  opera  manager. 

Whde  in  London  he  composed  many  detached  pieces, 
three  ballets,  "  La  Genie  du  Globe,"  "La  Fete  Villageoise" 
and  "Les  Violins  de  Tartini,"  and  his  opera  "Biccio," 
which  latter  was  to  have  been  produced  by  Maddox,  but 
pending  the  arrangement,  Max  closed  an  engagement  for 
New  York,  where  ha  arrived  in  1848,  and  in  May,  1849,  he 
became  the  director  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  hav- 
ing received  his  appointment  the  morning  after  the  terri- 
ble riot  occasioned  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  tragedians, 
Forrest  and  Macready,  and  this  bloodstained  incident 
marked  the  commencement  of  Maretzek's  American  oper- 
atic career.  During  the  seasons  which  followed  he  had 
varying  success.  In  his  first  company  there  appeared  a 
lady,  Mademoiselle  Bertucca,  who  afterward  became  bis 
wife.  She  was— and  still  is,  I  believe — a  delightful  per- 
former on  the  harp,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  have  I 
spent  in  listening  to  her  charming  playing  on  this  most 
delicate  instrument. 

The  first  season  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  every  paper 
in  New  ¥ork  praised  Maretzek,  except  one.  This  was  the 
Home  Journal,  then  edited  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Maretzek 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  press  defending  himself,  and  then 
began  a  newspaper  war  which  lasted  a  long  time,  and  en- 
livened musical  matters  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Maretzek  remained  several  years  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera 
House,  and  in  1853  the  new  Academy  of  Music  was  built  ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  all  New  York  was  raised  into  a  furore 
by  the  arrival  of  Jenny  Lind.  She  came  in  September, 
1850,  and  in  the  same  season  Maretzek  engaged  Teresa 
Parodi.  Jenny  Lind  was  under  Barnum's  management 
The  two  brilliant  singers  sang  against  each  other,  Jenny 
Lind  principally,  however,  in  concerts,  while  Parodi  ap- 
peared in  opera.  It  is  on  record  that  the  ninety-three  con- 
certs given  by  Barnum,  in  which  Jenny  Lind  appeared, 
drew  over  $700,000.  This,  however,  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably is,  an  exaggeration. 

In  the  Summer  of  1850  a  company  of  singers  came  to 
New  York  from  Havana,  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Don 
Francisco  Marta  y  Torrens.  The  company  included  the 
great  names  of  Steffanoni,  Bosio,  Tedesco,  three  of  the 
greatest  prime  donne  ever  heard  in  New  York  ;  Vietti, 
contralto  ;  Salvi,  Bettini  and  Lorini,  tenori ;  Badiali  and 
Corradi  Setti,  baritoni;  and  Marini  and  Colletti,  bassi. 
Bottesini,  the  greatest  pe\ former  on  the  contra-bass  who 
ever  lived,  was  at  the  head  of  the  company.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  ArditL  What  a  troupe  1  Excellent  in  all  its 
parts.  No  such  complete  company  has  ever  been  heard 
since  in  this  country.  Highwater  mark  was  absolutely 
reached  with  its  advent. 
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This  company  sang  at  Cr.stle  Garden  at  first  und<  r  tho 
Cuban  manager,  aud  subsequently  under  Maretzek. 

I  pass  over  other  interesting  matters  till  the  opening  of 
the  Academy  of  Music.  This  house  was  built  in  1853,  the 
company  having  been  chartered  the  year  previous.  The 
charter  contemplated  something  more  than  the  mere  erec- 
tion of  an  opera-house,  and  the  incorporators  were  author- 
ized to  organize  and  maintain  a  school  of  lyric  art  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  opera.  This  clause  of  the 
charter  has  never  been  complied  with.  Tho  Board  of 
Directors,  elected  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  were  made 
permanent  and  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  from  death  or 
resignation. 

The  names  of  the  first  Board  were  H.  O.  Stebbins, 
S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  Robert  L.  Cutting,  Leonard  W.  Jerome, 
L.  Van  HofTman,  W.  B.  Travers,  P.  C.  Schuyler,  Daniel 
Kingsland  and  William  Butler  Duncan. 

One  feature  of  this  enterprise,  at  first,  ai.d  ever  since, 
proved  itself  an  obnoxious  oue  to  the  successive  lessees  or 
managers  of  the  house.  The  two  hundred  stockholders 
always  demanded  and  received  the  right  of  free  entry  aud 
occupance  of  their  seats  and  boxes  at  any  aud  every  per- 
formance, and  as  these  seats  and  boxes  were  the  best  the 
house  contained,  the  lessees'  receipts  were  thus  reduced  at 
least  one-third  from  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Academy  has  been  tenanted  suco  ssively  by  James 
Hackett,  who  opened  it  in  the  Fall  of  1854  with  Grisi  and 
Mario  ;  Ole  Bull,  Messrs.  Phaleu  aud  Coit,  Paine,  TJllman, 
Maretzek,  Max  and  Maurice  Strakosch,  and  others.  The 
house  was  burned  in  1806,  but  immediately  re-erected. 
In  April,  1878,  a  new  directory  was  elected  and  a  seven 
years'  lease  given  to  Colonel  Mapleson,  of  London  ;  but  as 
I  am  now  getting  into  modern  history  I  shall  say  no  more 
on  this  point. 

I  believe  that  the  first  American  opera  ev  r  produced  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  was  Arditi's  "La  Spia,"  composed 
to  an  Italian  libretto,  written  by  Signor  Manetta,  drama- 
tized from  Fgoimore  Cooper's  novel,  "The  Spy."  The 
first  performance  of  this  work  was  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  25th,  1856.  The  principal  parts  were  sung  by 
Signor  Brignoli  ( Harvey  Birch ),  Signor  Gasparoni  f  Henry 
Wharton  J,  Signor  Morelli  ( Major  Dumcoodie),  and  Madame 
Anna  de  la  Grange  (Mother  Birch).  The  Opera  was  per- 
formed for  five  nights,  consecutively,  and  achieved  a  con- 
siderable success. 

The  great  star  of  this  company  ^as  undoubtedly  Madame 
La  Grange.  She  came  here  in  1855,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  before  the  American  public-  in  the  Academy. 
Ihis  lady  was  born  in  Paris,  on  July  21th,  1825,  and  re- 
ceived her  first  instruction  in  singing,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
from  BordognL  Her  first  appearance  was  made  in  Flo- 
tow's  Opera,  "  La  Duchesse  de  Guise,"  in  Paris.  At  seven- 
teen she  left  Paris  for  Milan,  and  for  two  years  pursued  her 
vocal  studies  assiduously  with  a  stern  will  and  vigorous 
resolution,  under  the  guidance  of  Lamjerti.  H be  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  was  made  in  the  little  city  of  Varesi, 
Italy.  At  Venice  she  achieved  great  success  in  "  Norma  " 
and  "Lucia."  At  Bologna  she  first  met  Rossini,  who,  struck 
with  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  her  voice,  at  once  con- 
sented to  give  her  lessons.  With  the  great  maestro  aha 
studied  eighte  n  months,  and  was  then  named  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Bologna.  From  this 
moment  began  a  new  phase  in  the  artistic  career  of  the 
youthful  singer,  aud  all  the  operatio  cities  of  Italy  began 
to  dispute  the  possession  and  right  to  hear  Rossini's  favor- 
ite pupil.  At  Padua  a  more  than  ordinary  success  awaited 
her  :  she  was  carried  home  from  the  opera  in  triumph  ; 
military  bands,  officers  of  the  gariison  aud  students  of  the 
university  formed  her  enthusiastic  escort.  On  the  following 


day  the  Academy  of  Musioof  Santa  Appolono  conferred  on 
her  the  diploma  of  a  mcmbi-r  of  the  first  class,  an  example 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Roman  Academy 
de  la  Santa  Cecilia. 

In  1818  sho  left  Italy  and  was  married  to  Count  Stanko- 
wicz,  and,  owing  to  the  prevailing  revolutionary  troubles, 
retired  to  her  husband's  secluded  home  in  Austria.  She, 
however,  soon  emergid  from  this  retirement,  and  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  Imperial  Opera  of  Vienna,  during 
which  she  created  the  rdle  of  FHdes  in  Meyerbeer's  "  Le 
Prophete."  From  1850  to  1853  she  remained  in  Germany, 
enjoying  a  succession  of  triumphs,  her  renown  meanwhile 
becoming  bo  great  that  a  deputation  of  Hungarian  nobles 
w.dted  on  her,  solioiting  her  appearance  at  Pesth,  and  that 
she  would  sing  in  their  national  langnage.  In  two  months 
she  mastered  the  Hungarian  tongue,  and  sang  the  operas  of 
"Le  Prophete,"  "Lucia,"  "II  Barbiere,"aud  others.  An 
opera  named  "Ilka"  was  composed  for  her,  in  which  she 
created  an  immense  enthusiasm. 

During  the  year  1852  she  made  a  brief  visit  to  London, 
where  she  created  a  profound  sensation.  At  the  end  of 
March,  1853,  she  was  engaged  for  the  Italian  Opera  at 
Paris,  repeating  the  successes  of  other  cities.  From  thence 
she  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  next  to  this  country,  for 
which  she  was  engaged  by  the  indefatigable  Max  Maretaek. 

During  th  se  years  the  three  most  prominent  musical 
critics  on  the  daily  press  were  Wm.  H.  Fry,  of  the  Tribune; 
Charles  C.  B.  Seymour,  of  the  Timrs;  and  Henry  C.Watson, 
the  founder  and,  till  his  death,  the  editor  of  Watson'*  Art 
Journal.  These  men,  all  three,  were  cultured  musicians  as 
well  as  polished  litterateurs,  therein  differing  from  the 
musical  critics  of  the  present  day,  who  rarely  know  one 
note  of  music  from  another.  In  the  role  of  a  composer. 
Fry  was  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  of  the  three. 
He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  born  in  1815. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  had  composed 
and  had  performed  by  the  Philharmonio  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia four  orchestral  overtures,  for  which  he  received 
an  honorary  medal  from  the  Society.  In  18-15  his  grand 
opera,  "Leonora,"  was  brought  out  in  his  native  city,  and 
m  1858,  an  Italian  version  of  it  was  performed.  In  1852 
he  delivered  in  New  York  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music,  to  which  he  composed,  as  illustrations, 
two  symphonies,  "The  Breaking  Heart,"  and  "A  Day  in 
the  Country."  These,  and  two  other  symphonies  com- 
posed by  him,  "Childo  Harold"  and  "Santa  Claus," 
were  performed  by  Jullien's  orchestra  Ho  also  composed 
a  "  Stabat-Mater,"  with  full  vocal  and  orchestral  score, 
and  a  second  opera,  "  Notre  Dame."  From  his  jetnrn 
from  Europe  in  1852  till  his  death,  December  21st,  1864, 
he  was  connectel  with  the  Tribune  as  a  musical  critic. 
When  Adelina  Patti  made  her  first  appearance  on  any 
stage,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  November  21th,  1^59, 
Fry  wrote  in  the  Tribune  of  the  day  following  tho  follow- 
ing critique  : 

"Dkbct  of  Miss  Patti. 

"  Extraordinary  Interest  was  excited  last  evening  on  thod-^uf  of 
Miss  Adelina  Pntti.  of  this  city,  In  the  oharaeter  of  Lwia.  The 
qualities  for  this  rote  are  full  soprano  voice,  with  absolute  facility 
In  the  upper  notes,  thorough  volatility  of  tono  or  rapid  execution, 
great  power  of  holding  tones,  especially  attenuating  thorn  to  the 
last  degree,  a  gontle,  lady-like  demeanor,  and,  to  sumo  extent, 
clearness  of  dramatic  action.  All  these  Miss  Adelina  Patti  pos- 
sesses unequivocally.  She  is  neatly  formed,  with  a  t>ympathetio 
face;  she  ha*  a  good  earring.-  and  mode  of  holding  herself  In  the 
necessary  dramatio  positions.  Her  voioe  is  clear  and  excellent; 
the  brillant  exocutlon  which  she  begins  with  at  the  outset  of  her 
career-she  Is  only  turned  of  sweet  sixteen— ranks  with  that 
where  the  best  singers  end.  This  Is  saying  a  go -d  deal,  but  it  la 
not  an  overstatement.  As  for  pronunciation  of  Italian— purity  of 
syUlbloation,  criapnees  of  enunciation,  thero  Is  little  or  nothing  to 
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be  asked  beyond  what  she  exhibits.  There  is  in  her  as  much 
sentiment  as  wo  ought  to  look  for  in  one  so  young. 

"  Managers  here  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  fail  to  afford 
every  opportunity  to  American  aspiration  in  whatever  artistic 
form,  because  they  suppose  the  publio  will  swear  by  foreign 
names.  Let  the  claimant  be  placed  before  the  public  fairly  and 
fully  enough,  and  the  regard  is  solely  for  the  quality  of  the  article 
and  not  whence  it  comes— Europe  or  America.  The  name  of 
Beethoven  did  not  prevent  "  Fidelio "  from  being  a  bore  to  the 
public  heie;  and  "  The  Magic  Flute  "  will  not  have  a  great  run, 
even  with  the  name  of  Mozart,  chiefly  because  the  acting  drama 
of  the  opera  is  repulsive  nonsense  and  dreary  twaddle.  So,  too, 
the  last  batch  of  rare  singers,  brought  across  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic,  with  puffs  premonitory,  puffs  contiguous,  and 
puffs  postcedent— they  all  failed.  But  Miss  Adelina  Patti,  though 
an  American  without  a  transatlantic  puff,  though  a  child  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  us,  has  a  positive,  unqualified,  rich  success — 
because  she  merited  it.  The  applause  from  a  good  audience  was 
immense ;  calls  before  the  curtain  and  bouquets  were  the  order 
of  the  night. 

"  Miss  Adelina  Patti  had  for  coadjutors  Messrs.  Brignoli  and 
Ferri,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  eveniDg." 

Patti's  second  appearance  was  made  on  December  2d, 
as  Amina  in  "La  Sonnambula."  Fry's  account  of  her 
the  next  day  was  as  follows  : 

"  Miss  Patti  in  Sonnambula. 

"  The  love-interpreter  of  music,  Bellini,  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  witness  sueh  a  crowd  as  was  present  on  Thursday  night 
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at  the  Academy,  exultant  with  ad- 
miration for  his  strains  and  their  in- 
terpreters. Miss  Adelina  Patti  made 
her  first  appearance  as  the  gentle 
Amina  before  thousands  packed 
from  pit  to  gallery,  or,  as  they  say 
daintily  now,  from  parterre  to  am- 
phitheatre. Nothing  daunted  by 
such  an  array  of  beauty,  fashion 
and  criticism,  the  New  York  song- 
stress came  forward  in  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  rural  maiden,  not  too 
fine  in  port  or  dress.  All  the  pre- 
vious goodwills  and  admirations 
she  had  established  by  her  reading 
of  Lucia  were  fortified  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  more  difficult 
part  of  Amina.  The  audacity  with 
which  she  attacked  the  most  in- 
volved and  rapid  congeries  of  notes 
which  the  composer  has  so  happily 
wrought  to  express  the  gush  of  the 
maiden's  happiness  before  trouble 
sets  in,  astonished  and  delighted 
her  hearers.  The  applause  was 
overwhelming. 

"  Of  the  final  Andante  and  Caba- 
letta,  by  Miss  Adelina  Patti,  suffico 
to  say  that  it  surpassed  all  her  pre- 
vious efforts.  It  was  graceful  and 
tender,  and  at  the  close,  dazzling. 
She  is  a  veritable  prima  donna. 
The  applause  was  supremely  loud 
and  long. 

"  Europe  must  look  sharp  for  the 
preservation  of  her  vocal  laurels." 

Fry's  music,  like  that  of  many 
another  American  composer  — 
0  tempora !  0  mores  / — has  gone 
ont  of  fashion. 

Charles  Claude  Bailey  Sey- 
mour, who  almost  *rom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  New  York  Times 
until  hia  death,  May  2d,  1869, 
was  the  musical  and  dramatic 
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critic  of  that  paper,  was  born  in  London  on  Deoembei 
13th.  1829.  His  first  literary  productions  wore  priutod 
in  Charles  Dickens's  Daily  jVetcs.  In  1819  ho  camo  to 
this  country,  first  arriving  nt  Boston,  from  whence  he 
came  to  New  York,  and  for  a  short  time  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  ;  but  finding  this  uncongenial,  one  day 
noticing  an  advertisement  for  a  light  porter  wanted  by  a 
paint-dealer  in  West  Street,  he  applied  to  the  owner  and 
astounded  him  by  accepting  the  place,  sweeping  out  the 
storo  and  rolling  heavy  paint-kegs  to  their  places.  He 
remained 
there  fivo 
months,  hav- 
ing  meanwhile 
risen  to  bo 
bookkeeper. 

His  first  lit- 
erary engage- 
ment was  on 
t  h  o  Lantern, 

then  con- 
ducted by 
Brougham 

and    Towel  1, 

and  some 

desultory 

sketches  sent 

to  the  Times 

secured  h  i  m 

a  position  on 

that  paper. 

These  articles. 

were  entitled 

"Pavement 

Sketches." 

They  w  e  r  o 

very  success- 
ful. He  visited 

Europe  in 

1859  for  the 

T i  mes  ;  at- 
tended the 

London  E  x  - 

hibition  of 

1861  in  the 

same  capacity, 

and  was  sent 

by  the  United 

States  Govern  - 

m  e  n t  as  a 

Special  Com- 
missioner   t  o 

the  Paris  Ex- 

position  of 

1867,  for  the 

Department  of 

M a s  i  c  and 

Musical  Instruments,  and  his  report  was  so  valuable  that  the  i 
French  Government  awarded  him  an  honorary  gold  medal 
From  January  to  July,  1865,  ho  was  associated  with  Theo-  1 
dore  Hagcn  in  editing  the  New  York  Week/,,  Review,  a 
critical  newspaper,  and  he  established  aud  carried  on  for 
a  time  an  exclusively  musical   publication  called  "Our 
Musical  Friend."    Ho  was  a  member  of  Kane  Lodge  of  I 
Masons,  and  at  his  funeral  many  eminent  men,  including  ! 
the  late  Frank  Leslie,  were  pall-benrers. 

Henry  C.  Watson,  the  third  and  latest  of  this  trio  of 
critics,  was  also  an  Englishman,  born  in  London  in  1«20. 
He  came  of  a  distinctly  musical  race,  and  his  father  was  a  ! 
Vol.  XI.  No.  n. 
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well-known  composer  in  England  His  talent  as  a  boy  was 
evinced  as  u  vocalist,  aud  wondrous  things  were  predicted 
by  the  London  critics  of  tho  day  respecting  tho  child- 
singer.  These,  however,  were  all  to  bo  falsified.  Ho 
early  developed  a  tendency  to  literature,  which  overcame 
his  musical  disposition  and  thrust  him  on  the  press.  Ho 
arrived  in  New  Yoik  in  1840,  and  soon  secured  a  position 
upon  tho  yew  World,  the  popular  woekly  of  that  day, 
making  his  debut  both  as  a  critio  and  as  a  poet  In  both 
of  til  eso  ho  achieved  a  pronounced  success  '  so  much  so 

that  he  was 
— ,  made  a  very 
liberal  offer 
from  tho  New 
York  Albion, 
at  that  time 
the  most  criti- 
cal paper  pub- 
lished in  this 
country. 
From  this 
time  his  pro- 
gress  was 
steady  and 
true. 

Among 
numerous 
other  journals 
with  which  he 
was  connected 
he,  in  c o n - 
junction  with 
Edgar  A.  Poo 
and  Charles 
F.  Briggs, 
started  tho 
Br  oo  d  a-  a  u 
Journal,  and 
from  185b"  to 
1861   ho  was 
editorially 
connected 
with  Frank 
Leslie's  Il- 
lustrated 
n  k  wspaper. 
D  iscursively, 
however,  upon 
almost  every 
topic,  save 
politics,  as  his 
pen  has  been 
employ  cd,  it  is 
principally  as 
amusicalcritic 
that  ho  will  be 
remembered, 

although  as  a  composer  of  sons",  both  as  poet  and  musi- 
cian, he  held  a  distinct  and  enviable  position.  Ho  suc- 
ceeded Fry  as  t he  musical  critic  of  the  Tribuw;  and  his 
review  on  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Afrieaine,"  when  it  was  brought 
out  by  Maretzek  at  tho  Academy  in  18fi">,  was  translated 
into  both  French  and  German,  as  well  as  republished  in 
England — a  sufficiently  raro  honor,  as  connected  with 
American  critical  writing,  to  bo  worth  remembering. 

Indeed,  his  capability  and  wholesome  energy  as  a  re- 
viewer brought  him  so  prominently  Wfore  tho  public 
that  ho  was  invariably  selected  by  his  professional  breth- 
ren, whether  musical  or  literary,  as  their  spokesman  upon 
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such  occasions  as  the  reception  of  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag, 
Catherine  Hayes  and  others  of  the  celebrities  who  have 
visited  our  land. 

Among  his  other  labors,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
organized  the  groat  Mendelssohn  memorial  concert  at 
Castle  Garden,  where  an  assemblage  of  at  least  16,000  per- 
sons paid  homage  to  the  departed  genius  (Mendelssohn,  it 
will  be  remembered,  died  in  November,  1847).  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  by  his  unwearied  exertion, 
also,  that  the  American  Fund  Society,  for  the  benefit  of 
aged  and  unprotected  musicians,  was  originally  created. 
His  address  to  Jenny  Lind  in  behalf  of  this  society  pro- 
cured for  it,  from  that  lady,  the  princely  donation  of 
$3,000. 

In  1803,  or  thereabouts,  he  started  Watson's  Art  Journal — 
a  paper  which  lives  to-day  under  a  slight  change  of  name — 
and  carried  it  on  until  his  death,  on  December  2, 1875.  His 
pen  was  trenchant  but  wholesome,  and  wherever  there  was 
an  abuse  to  be  corrected,  or  a  struggling  artist  to  be  given 
a  kindly  word,  Henry  0.  Watson  never  fliuched  from  the 
use  of  the  first,  nor  refrained  from  the  utterance  of.  the 
last. 

These  three  men,  leaders  of  musical  opinions  in  New 
York,  were  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  as  they  departed, 
first  Fry,  then  Seymour,  and  at  last  Watson,  I  felt  the  in- 
creasing cycle  of  years  was  leaving  me  lonely  and  desolate. 


A  PIECE  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER  L 

"And  see,  my  Rose  of  the  world,  what  besides  I  have 
brought  home  for  you,"  said  a  young  husband,  holding 
up  a  book  in  sombre  binding.  "  Guess  first  what  it  is," 
he  added,  as  the  smiling  wife  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
gift. 

"  How  should  I  know,  Auguste  ?  There  are  so  many 
books  in  Paris." 

"Still  guess,  my  love,"  said  Auguste,  keeping  back  the 
volume. 

"The  newest  of  all  new  stories  by  that  most  charming 
author,  D  ,"  said  Rosamonde,  at  a  venture. 

Her  husband  laughed  gayly.  "  Had  you  said  the  oldest 
of  all  old  stories  you  would  have  been  near  the  truth, 
my  Rose.  See,"  and  he  placed  the  book  in  Rosamonde's 
hand. 

Auguste  R  was  a  Frenchman,  and  had  not  long 

been  married.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  pro- 
perty ;  and  his  home  was  in  a  beautiful  village  in  the 
south  of  France.  He  loved  his  wife  very  dearly  ;  and  on 
his  return  from  Paris,  after  a  first  absence,  he  came  loaded 
with  presents  for  his  "Rose  of  the  World  " — his  Rosa- 
monde. The  table  of  the  pretty  drawing-room  in  their 
old-fashioned  country  house  was  bestrewn  with  these  gifts 
— rich  silks,  laces  and  jewelry,  delicate  perfumery,  ex- 
quisitely bound  books,  and  I  know  not  what  besides. 
Among  these  gay  souvenirs,  and  apparently  out  of  place 
in  their  company,  was  the  dark-looking  volume  which, 
last  of  all,  he  had  produced,  and  now  presented  to  his  wife. 

"How  droll !"  and  Rosamonde  broke  into  a  pleasant, 
silvery  laugh  as  she  said  this.  She  had  opened  the  book, 
and  found  it  to  be— a  Bible.  "Why  did  you  buy  this  ?" 
she  asked. 

"The  fancy  took  me.  I  saw  it  in  the  book-shop  when 
I  was  making  my  purchases,  and  I  put  it  aside  with  them. " 

"  How  very  droll  !"  said  Rosamonde  again.  "  The  old- 
fashioned  book  that  no  one  now  reads  !" 

" True,"  said  Auguste.  "  It  is  said  to  be  a  strange  story 
altogether." 


"And  so  triste,  so  sad,  so  dull,"  added  the  young  wife. 

"True  also,  my  Rose,  and  thereto;  ewe  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  it  at  alL  But  the  bookseller  said  that  a 
library  would  not  be  complete  without  it,  so  I  bought  it  as 
a  piece  of  antiquity." 

So  as  a  piece  of  antiquity  the  Bible  was  bought,  and  as 
a  piece  of  antiquity  it  was  laid  aside,  to  be  exhibited 
sometimes  as  a  relic  of  the  ages  which  were  past  and  gone  ; 
but,  alas  !  not  to  be  read. 

Like  very  many  of  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 

Monsieur  R  and  his  wife  were  infidels,  and  gloried  in 

their  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  what  they  called  su- 
perstition. 

The  Bible  might  have  undeceived  them,  both  as  to  tho 
character  of  the  religion  whioh  they  disregarded,  and  as 
to  the  claims  of  God  upon  themselves  ;  but  the  Bible  was 
a  sealed  book  ;  and,  strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it 
may  seem  to  our  readers,  well  read  as  the  young  French- 
man and  his  wife  were  in  the  deistical  and  atheistical  writ- 
ings with  which  the  literature  of  France  is  cursed,  they 
had  never  before  possessed,  if  they  had  even  seen,  a  oopy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  knew  nothing  of  those  blessed 
truths  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  and  are 
the  support  and  stay  of  every  one  who  believes  in  tho 
Saviour  they  proclaim. 

And  now  that  the  Bible  was  in  their  hands,  it  was  to  be 
put  quietly  on  the  shelf,  as  a  piece  of  antiquity. 

Many  months  passed  away,  and  Auguste  R— — sat  alone 
in  his  small  library,  full  of  sorrow  and  dismal  apprehen- 
sion. Death  had  entered  his  dwelling — the  death  of  his 
first-born.  Blooming  for  a  few  weeks,  only  to  fade  away, 
the  child  had  sobbed  its  last  breath  in  its  father's  arms  ; 
and  the  tiny  coffin  which  held  the  little  lifeless  body  was 
buried  out  of  sight.  Wreaths  of  immortelle  decked  the 
infant's  grave— a  meaningless  emblem,  surely,  to  a  father 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality, 
and  to  whom  the  death  of  his  child  oonveyed  no  idea  but 
that  of  everlasting  extinction. 

Ihe  sorrowing  man  had  on  his  heart  a  yet  deeper  gloom 
than  that  caused  by  the  death  of  his  little  one; — his  young 
wife  was  grievously  ill,  and  he  despaired  of  her  restora- 
tion. The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  their  marriage 
had  not  diminished  his  fond  affection  toward  his  "  Rose 
of  the  World,"  and  the  bare  anticipation  of  being  called 
upon  soon  to  part  from  her  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear.  That  day  his  physician  had  endeavored  to  prepare 
the  distracted  husband's  mind  for  the  probable  termina- 
tion of  Rosamonde's  illness  ;  and  now,  banished  by  the 
strict  fiat  of  doctor  and  nurse  from  the  sick-chamber,  the 
unhappy  man  gave  himself  up,  for  the  time,  to  paroxysms 
of  despair,  and  peremptorily  refused  the  society  of  the 
village  cure,  who,  with  well-meaning  pertinacity,  offered 
himself  as  the  companion  of  his  solitude. 

"The  ignorant!"  said  Auguste,  bitterly.  "Does  he 
think  that  I  am  in  the  mood  for  his  senseless  gossip,  or 
that  I  desire  to  be  crammed  with  the  jargon  which  he  re- 
peats like  a  parrot  without  understanding  it  ?  Or  does  he 
hope  to  convert  me  to  the  superstitions  at  which  he  him- 
self laughs,  and  which  1  suppose  he  no  more  believes  than 
I  do  ?" 

So,  "having  no  hope,"  and  being  "without  God  in  the 
world,"  the  miserable  mourner  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

He  lose  and  paced  the  room  in  the  direst  distress. 
A  few  days,  perhaps  a  few  hours,  and  he  might  be — if  the 
fears  of  the  physician  were  well  founded,  he  should  be — a 
wretohed  widower  ;  the  light  of  his  life  put  out,  never  to 
be  relighted. 

Who  can  describe  the  mental  agony  of  Auguste  at  this 
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to  the  dead  who  have  blessed  thorn  in  tho  oold  northern 
conn  tries,  and  they  are  willing  to  show  it.  Hero  it  ia  only 
the  very  greatest  whose  death  is  noticed  with  honors 
b\yond  its  local  surroundings,  any  further  than  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers  may  be  called  honors. 

Andoveb  is  the  home  of  the  first  American  poetess,  Mrs. 
.A-ine  Dudley  Bradstreet,  who  died  there  in  1672.  In  one 
ol  her  poems  she  thus  addresses  her  husband  : 

'*  If  ever  two  were  one,  then  surely  wo ; 
If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thoo; 
If  ever  wife  was  happy  In  a  man, 
Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  If  ye  can." 

Never  Too  Late  to  Leaun. — Socrates,  at  an  extreme 
old  age,  learned  to  piny  on  musical  instruments.  Cato,  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  began  to  study  the  Greek  language. 
Plutarch,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty,  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin.  Bocaccio  was  thirty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  commenced  his  studies  in  light  literature  ;  yet  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Tuscan  dialect, 
Dante  and  Plutarch  being  the  other  two.  Sir  Henry  Spell- 
man  neglected  the  sciences  in  hifl  youth,  but  commenced 
the  study  of  them  when  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  After  this  time  he  became  a  most  learned 
antiquarian  and  lawyer.  Dr.  Johnson  applied  himself  to 
the  Dutch  language  but  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
Ludovoico  Mondaldesco,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years,  wrote  tho  memoirs  of  his  own  times. 
Ogilby,  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  was  unac- 
quainted with  Latin  and  Greek  till  he  was  past  fifty. 
Franklin  did  not  commence  his  philosophical  pursuits  till 
he  had  reaohed  his  fiftieth  year.  Dryden,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  commenced  the  translation  of  "iEneid,"  his 
most  pleasing  production.  Thousands  of  examples  of  men 
who  ocmmenoed  a  new  study,  either  for  a  livelihood  or 
amusement,  at  an  advanced  age  could  be  cited.  But  every 
one  familiar  with  the  biography  of  distinguished  men  will 
recollect  individual  ca«es  enough  to  convince  him  that  none 
but  the  sick  and  indolent  will  ever  say,  "I  am  too  old  to 
learn." 


"ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL." 

I  kkow  well  how  frequently  this  saying  is  quoted  to  vin- 
dicate a  doubtful  policy.  Like  many  other  proverbs,  this 
one  is  open  to  abuse  and  misunderstanding.  Yet  the  say- 
ing is  based  upon  a  very  solid  truth — nothing  less  than 
this,  "A  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit."  The  con- 
sistency and  harmony  of  things  demand  that  our  proverb 
shall  be  true.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Divine  arrange- 
ments, whether  in  nature  or  providence,  out  of  harmony 
with  it  Men  are  apt  to  let  their  present  feelings,  or  the 
mere  physical  and  temporary  aspect  of  things,  guide  their 
judgments  as  to  the  good  or  ill  of  circumstances.  They 
give  themselves  unrest  and  anxiety,  and  often  largely  add 
to  their  distress  by  so  doing.  Had  they  but  waited  with 
calm  trustfulness,  recognizing  the  more  wise  and  strong 
will  that  governed  events,  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
say,  "All  is  well  that  ends  well." 

Aaron  Bennett  was  one  of  those  anxious  and  restless 
men.  Aaron  always  wanted  to  be  sure  of  his  ground,  as 
he  would  put  it,  before  he  made  any  move.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  the  right  policy  ;  but  our 
friend  was  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  prudence,  and  often 
suffered  accordingly.  His  forecast  was  always  gloomy.  On 
fine  mornings  he  was  sure  to  anticipate  rain.  No  season 
was  likely  to  turn  out  well,  no  venture  held  out  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  no  investment  was  safe.  Aaron  oonld 
have  told  you  so,  whatever  accident  or  misadventure  ever 


happened  to  yon.  Unfortunately,  every  one  who  hud  any 
business  transactions  with  Aaron  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion— a  person  to  be  guarded  against  and  watched  with 
cautious  scrutiny.  Being  in  business,  Aaron  was  obliged 
to  fake  some  things  upon  trust,  nnd  do  something,  as  he 
would  pi4  it,  "  in  the  dark."  Hence  you  could  always  seo 
tho  care-cloud  on  his  brow,  and  in  his  very  tones  of  voice 
could  catch  the  sound  of  trouble.  Aaron's  mind  was  never 
free  from  care.  The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  he  had  no 
faith  ia  God — not  that  he  would  have  admitted  this ; 
indeed,  ho  would  have  been  shocked  and  angry  with  any 
one  who  could  presume  to  suggest  such  a  charge.  A»ron 
prided  himself  upon  his  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  his 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  means  of  grace. 
Still  it  was  want  of  faith  in  God  that  made  our  friend  tho 
uncomfortahle,  suspicious  foreboder  of  evil  that  he  was. 
Of  course  Aaron  believed  in  Providenoe,  but  ho  missed  the 
link  between  Providence  and  the  infinite  purposes  of  grace 
which  God  has  toward  His  ohildren.  "  These  things  aro 
against  me,"  he  would  say,  and  yet  believe  that  he  trusted 
God.  My  readers  can  see  easily  where  Aaron  failed.  The 
end  which  God  has  in  view  is  tho  best,  undoubtedly,  and 
as  Aaron  said  very  often,  "Undoubtedly,  by-and-by  we 
shall  be  happy  enough,  and  free  from  care  and  sorrow  and 
burden."  But  the  truth  that  "all  things  work  together 
for  good"  was  an  un  solvable  difficulty.  "All  is  well  that 
ends  well"  was  not  a'. truth  to  his  mind.  The  time  came, 
however,  when  he  learned  to  regard  the  proverb  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  philosopher's  dream.  There  was  one 
friend  who  could  not  bo  a  greater  contrast  in  this  respect  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  the  most  trusted  and  loved  of 
all  the  companions  Aaroa  ever  had.  This  friend,  George 
Parsons  by  name,  saw  the  ,  end  in  every  event,  and  was  as 
satisfied  with  the  event  on  that  account,  if  it  was  a  -oain ftil 
one,  as  he  could  have  been'tif  it  had  been  a  bright  and 
pleasant  one.  ne  would  say,',"  I  know  it  is  right,  for  'All 
is  well  that  ends  well.'  "  And*  so  he  would  make  the  best 
of  things  as  they  were.  It  will\be  expected  that  often  this 
matter  would  be  the  subject  of\conversation  between  the 
two  men.  Often  they  would  go\  over  the  course  of  their 
own  experience,  each  having  a  different  object  in  view. 

Aaron  would  try  to  show  that  he  did  well  to  be  troubled, 
that  if  matters  worked  differently  it  would  be  better  for 
his  prospects,  and  so  forth.  George,  on  tie  other  hand, 
would  recount  his  own  experienca;  certainly,  on  the 
whole,  no  brighter,  so  far  as  the  world's  eyes  could  see, 
than  was  his  friend's  ;  and  show  clearly,  from  his  point  of 
view,  how  that  nil  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  had  led 
him  was  a  right  way  ;  the  end  in  view  wan  being  surely 
reached  along  that  way,  and  every  incident  in  his  life  was 
a  step  onward  toward  the  one  only  goal.  These  men  were 
both  members  of  the  same  congregation,  and  it  was  not  an 
unfrequent  thing  for  them  to  spend  an  evening  together 
in  talking  over  the  subject  of  the  last  Sunday  morning's 
sermon.  I  have  no  doubt  sometimes  it  wonld  have  been 
to  the  edification  of  the  preacher  could  he  but  hear,  unseen, 
what  they  said.  It  happened  that  on  one  occasion  their 
pastor  had  preached  upon  the  passage  in  Romans  viiL,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  "We  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good,"  etc.  This  was  a  grand  treat  to 
George,  but  it  was  a  serious  reflection  npon  Aaron— at 
least  so  Aaron  thought  The  preacher,  however,  had  gone 
over  certain  Scriptural  examples  in  which  he  found  means 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  flaw  nor  failure  in  any  one  step 
of  the  providence  of  God,  by  which  He  worked  ont  His 
own  purposes  of  gTaco  and  love.  He  r  'ferrel  to  the  mar- 
velous epistles  of  Paul,  as  being  the  doctrinal  strength  of 
the  Church  in  all  a?es,  and  the  rich  pasture  ground  of 
truth,  both  for  the  learned  and  simple  Aaron,  who  delighted 
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There  was  every  reason  to  induce  him  now,  and  he  went. 
God  prospered  him  richly  in  his  home,  but,  as  he  would 
often  write  home  to  his  old  friend  George,  "  my  greatest 
joy  is,  that  here  I  have  been  led  not  only  more  fully  to 
realize  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  also  in  some 
humble  way  to  preach  it  to  others,  and  rmny  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  as  I  sit  under  the 
shade  of  some  giant  tree  in  the  quiet  evening,  and  think 
of  our  conversations  in  the  past,  I  thank  God  for  the  way 
by  which  He  taught  me  that  *  All  is  well  that  ends  well.' " 


Peehaps  we  may  not  go  to  the  dogs  to  learn  lessons  of 
religious  truth,  but  when  the  dog  has  any  devotional 
habits  he  follows  them  with  such  persistent  regularity  as 
to  be  an  example  to  human  beings.  Instance  the  case  of  a 
British  poodle  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  lives  near 
quaint  old  Chester.  This  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  not 
only  going  to  church,  but  remaining  quietly  in  the  pew 
during  service,  whether  his  master  is  there  or  not.  On 
Sunday  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  lake  in  that  neighbor- 
hood gave  way,  so  that  the  whole  road  was  inundated. 
The  congregation,  in  consequence,  consisted  of  a  few  who 
came  from  some  cottages  close  by,  but  nobody  attended 
from  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  dog.  The  clergyman 
stated  that  while  reading  the  Psalms  he  saw  his  friend,  the 
poodle,  come  slowly  up  the  aisle,  dripping  with  wet,  having 
swam  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  to  church.  He  went,  as 
usual,  into  the  pew  and  remained  to  the  end  of  the  service. 
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in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  though  he  so  strangely  missed  their 
fullness  of  teaching,  was  pleased  to  hear  them  so  spoken  of 
by  his  pastor  ;  but  when  the  very  existence  of  these  letters 
to  the  Church,  and  to  leaders  in  the  Church,  was  shown  to 
owe  itsejf  to  the  severe  sufferings  and  persecutions  which 
the  apostle  had  to  endure,  Aaron  was  not  willing  to  be 
satisfied.  John  in  Patmos  was  given  as  a  further  illustra- 
tion. The  perfect  illustration  in  the  wonderful  life  and 
tragic  death  of  our  Lord  was  also  reverently  referred  to. 
The  truth  out  of  this,  that  all  tilings  are  made  to  be  ser- 
vants to  the  believer,  and  all  the  believer's  life  is  made  a 
fellowship  with  Christ,  was  clearly  brought  forward,  and 
the  argument  was  closed  with  such  a  clear  interpretation 
of  present  experience,  "that  the  only  sentence,"  George 
said,  "  with  which  their  minister  could  properly  close  his 
sermon,  was  the  one  with  which  he  began  it,  that  was  the 
text."  Well,  it  was  during  the  long  and  thoughtful  con- 
versation which  the  two  friends  held  over  this  sermon  that 
Aaron  began  to  see  with  new  eyes  the  meaning  of  our 
"  Saying,"  and  at  the  end  of  ithe  was  almost  surprised  him- 
self to  find  that  he  could  say,  "  All  is  well  that  ends  well." 

How  clearly  this  truth  was  soon  brought  home  to  him  ! 
The  next  day  after  the  conversation  with  George,  a  great 
sorrow  came  upon  Aaron.  His  business  was  so  embar- 
rassed by  the  failure  of  a  large  house  that  he  was  obliged 
to  wind  it  up,  and  when  he  had  paid  everything  fully,  he  was 
a  poor  and  almost  penniless  man.  But  he  was  happier 
under  this  "misfortune  "  than  ever  he  had  been  in  pros- 
perity. His  faithful  friend,  George,  was  overjoyed  to  see 
the  peace  and  calmness  with  which  the  stroke  was  borne. 
J ust  then  an  opportunity  opened  for  Aaron  to  go  over  to 
the  luxurious  colonies  of  New  Zealand — to  which  some  of 
his  friends  who  lived  there  hal  long  wished  him  to  come. 
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13  Y 


As    Oi.n  Foot. 


IV. 


Tni:  New  Yorker  of  to-day  would  not  know  this  com- 
bined Paris  and  London  of  the  Now  World  if  ho  had  seen 
it  thirty  years  ago.  In  1849  it  noeded  no  artificial  awning  or 
umbrella  to  keep  off  tho  snn  from  the  head  of  the  pro- 
menader  on  Broadway.  From  the  Battery  up  to  Thirtioth 
Street,  on  each  side  of  tbat  great  thoroughfaro  was  a  mag- 
nificent grove  of  trees,  and  the  effect  of  the  three-story 
yollow  painted  houses — a  few  of  which  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  two  western  corners  of  Duene  Street. — under  tho 


as  did  Napoleon  III.,  and  such  men  as  James  Buchanan 
made  this  hotel  their  headquarters  when  visiting  the  city. 
Opposite  Stewart's  was  a  hotel  called  tho  Irving  House,  so 
named  in  honor  of  our  groat  American  author,  Washington 
Irving,  and  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  stood  the  famom 
old  Hospital,  now  removed  ap*town  and  concerning  which 
I  may  have  something  to  say  i:i  a  future  installment  of 
these  "Reminiscences." 

Whore  Frank  Leslie's  Publishing  House  now  stands,  at 
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softened  shade  of  the  spreading  trees,  was  deliciously 
beautiful.  Tho  two  most  pretentious  buildings  then  on 
Broadway  were  the  Astor  House  and  A.  T.  Stewart's  store, 
at  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street.  This  building  had  then 
only  been  recently  erected.  On  a  large  portion  of  its  site 
stood  the  old  Washington  Hotel,  which  was  burned  down 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1S44.  It  was  then  a  noted  place  of 
meeting  for  politicians  of  those  days,  and  many  of  the 
Presidents  of  this  country  fouud  comfort  within  its  walls, 

*  [The  illustrations  which  will  accompany  tho  reminiscences  of 
our  contributor,  "  An  Old  Fogy,"  will  be  those  of  persons,  scenes 
and  events  as  thoy  appeared  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes,  and 
not  necessarily  as  thoy  present  themselves  to-day.  This  must  be 
romitmberod,  as  otherwise  the  illustrations  might  bo  misleading 
to  the  reader. -Editob  Sunday  Maxuzinb.] 


the  corner  of  Park  Place  and  Col  lego  Place,  was  my  dear 
old  alma  mater,  Columbia  College,  whore  so  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  have  graduated  ;  and  a  grove 
almost  rivaling  that  of  Plato's  Acadaroia  grow,  where 
stores  now  invite  the  passing  crowds  to  invest  their  money 
in  all  sorts  of  wares. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  Sunday  in  July,  1849,  when  tl;o 
cholora  was  raging  in  the  city.  It  was  a  tremendously  hot 
day.  I  had  been  asked  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  on  my  way 
to  his  house,  I  met  three  well-known  Now  Yorkers.  One 
was  Herman  Melville,  the  famous  novelist  ;  another  was 
Cornelius  Mathews,  one  of  the  most  origiual  of  our  authors  ; 
and  tho  third  was  Evert  A.  Duycknick,  a  most  admirable 
critic. 

As  wo  strollod  down  Broadway  un  lor  th ;  sha.lo  of  tho 
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trees,  we  were  struck  by  the  air  of  utter  desolation  that 
reigned.  "We  looked  up  toward  Union  Square — we  were 
standing  near  Eighth  Street — not  a  living  being  was 
visible.  We  looked  down  toward  the  Battery.  The  same 
solitude  prevailed-  As  we  advanced  a  few  blocks,  a  soli- 
tary pedestrian  emerged  out  of  Howard  Street  and  crossed 
Broadway.  The  spell  was  broken.  Humanity  once  more 
came  on  the  scene. 

In  one  respect  Broadway  was  unique  in  the  world  at 
that  time.  In  a  walk  from  the  Astor  House  up  to  Union 
Square,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  from  noon  to  about 
three  o'clock,  one  might  meet  nearly  every  notable  person 
in  the  city.    Let  me  give  one  day's  stroll  as  an  example. 

I  have  met  between  St.  Paul's  Church  and  Fourteenth 
Street,  the  following  notable  men,  most  of  them  now  with 
their  forefathers.  James  T.  Brady,  with  his  handsome, 
intellectual  faoe ;  his  brother,  the  Judge,  still  alive  and 
vigorous  ;  Cornelius  Mathews,  still  with  us,  and  as  full  as 
ever  of  jest  and  repartee  ;  the  Duyckinck  brothers,  Evert 
and  George,  both  soholars  and  gentlemen — they  have  left 
us  ;  and  with  his  smiling,  ruddy  face,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
old  John  Jacob  Astor's  clerk,  and  one  of  our  now  classic 
poets — he  slumbers  with  his  dead.  Old  Astor  left  him  a 
legacy  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  W.  B.  Astor, 
wheu  the  will  was  read,  increased  to  two  thousand,  observ- 
in  r  that  it  must  have  been  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  his 
father.  The  genial  old  bard  is  on  his  way  to  his  pub- 
lishers, the  Appletons,  then  located  a  little  below  Fulton 
Street. 

A  few  steps  further  and  I  come  plump  on  Gulian  Ver- 
pl.mck.  His  home  was  in  Leonard  Street,  a  few  doors 
west  of  Broadway,  and  he  stops  a  few  moments  for  a  bit  of 
chat,  and  to  ask  me  to  call  on  him  to  see  his  new  edition 
of  Shakespeare  which  he  has  just  received  from  London. 
After  bidding  him  good-by,  here  I  meet  William  Rufus 
Blake,  one  of  the  best  actors  at  that  time.  He  was  then 
connected  with  the  Broadway  Theatre,  situated  on  Broad- 
way, between  Pearl  and  Worth  Streets,  the  latter  then 
called  Anthony  Street.  He  is  dead,  and  so  are  the  chief 
persons  connected  with  that  theatre.  Ethelbert  A.  Mar- 
f-hxl,  the  lessee,  WaTren  and  Nagle  and  others  whom  I 
knew,  have  all  gone  to  the  silent  land. 

Ah,  in  those  days  Old  Davidge  and  Madame  Ponisi  were 
young,  and  Fred  Conway  and  his  wife — both  passed  away — 
were  the  chief  tragic  actors.  I  have  seen  at  that  old  theatre 
Shakespeare's  grand  plays,  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra  "  and 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream," performed  as  well  as  they 
could  be  at  Drury  Lane,  London.  Conway  was  the  Antony 
and  Madame  Ponisi  the  Cleopatra.  In  the  "Dream," 
Davidge  was  the  Bottom,  and  his  literary  tilt  with  the  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Herald,  John  Bonner,  afterward  famous 
as  a  defaulter,  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 

The  genial  oid  Tom  Hamblin  also  made  his  daily  ap- 
pearance on  Broadway,  on  his  way  to  and  from  his  home 
at  585  Broadway,  formerly  occupied  by  old  Astor,  and 
where  he  died.  There,  too,  Hamblin  died.  It  was  then 
1st  to  Pat  Hearn,  the  famous  gambler,  and  finally  was 
bought  by  the  Buckleys.who  converted  it  into  their  opera- 
house.  Hamblin  always  stopped  on  his  way  at  Windust's 
lunch-room,  at  the  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Park  Bow, 
over  whose  door  Semper  Paratus  was  inscribed  as  a  standing 
invitation  to  all  the  good  things  of  the  season.  There 
came,  too,  jolly  John  Brougham,  and  close  after  him 
G  oorge  Law,  on  his  way  to  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  corner  of  Warren  and  West  Streets  ; 
nor  must  I  forget  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  then  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  and  elegant  men  of  New  York.  He  is 
on  his  way  to  his  office  in  the  Bowling  Green. 

Here  comes  striding  along,  taking  notice  of  no  one, 


James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  one  of  the  best  abused  men  in  America.  But  Bennett 
never  forgot  his  family  motto,  "I  bide  my  time."  Not  far 
behind  stalks  Horace  Greeley,  with  his  pockets  stuffed  full 
of  exchange  papers ;  then  little  Raymond,  who  founded 
and  edited  till  his  death  the  New  York  Times.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  was  also  a  daily  promenader  of  Broadway, 
with  John  Bigelow,  then  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Evening 
Post,  and  Parke  Godwin.  John  Bigelow  has  since  then 
been  the  editor  of  the  Times  and  our  minister  to  Paris. 

I  remember  one  of  Cornelius  Mathews's  practical  jokes 
apropos  of  these  Broadway  walks.  A  verdant  Britisher 
who  came  over  here  to  take  a  cab  and  drive  round  America, 
and  then  go  home  and  write  a  book  about  us,  as  too  many 
cockneys  have  done,  was  introduced  to  the  famous  author 
of  "Puffer  Hopkins."  Mathews  measured  the  genius  at 
a  glance,  and  resolved  to  have  some  fun  with  him.  As 
they  passed  down  Broadway  they  went  by  the  Broadway 
Theatre.  This  was  ornamented  with  thirteen  glass  globes, 
brilliantly  lit  up.  On  each  of  these  globss  was  painted  in 
black  letters  the  name  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
States. 

"  What  building  is  that  ?"  asked  the  cockney. 

"That!"  replied  Mathews;  "why  that  is  our  Hou'e 
of  Representatives." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  rejoined  the  Britisher.  "I 
thought  that  was  held  at  Washington." 

" No,"  returned  the  author  of  "  Puffer  Hopkins."  "  One 
half  of  Congress  meets  here,  the  House  of  Representatives  ; 
and  the  other  and  better  half,  the  Senate,  meets  in  Wash- 
ington. You  see,  the  Americans  are  very  hasty,  and,  like 
your  Lords  and  Commons,  our  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives often  quarrel,  and  if  they  could  get  at  one 
another  when  they  are  mad  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver 
would  soon  abolish  our  Congress,  and  we  should  need  a 
new  election  every  two  or  three  months." 

The  cockney  thought  this  an  admirable  plan.  The  next 
day,  mentioning  the  matter  to  an  acquaintance,  he  was 
undeceived,  and  it  required  a  little  diplomacy  to  restore 
the  entente  cordiale  between  him  and  the  joker. 

General  George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis  were  daily 
seen  on  the  way  to  their  office  on  Fulton  Street,  where 
they  produced  the  Home  Journal,  which,  though  its  found- 
ers have  died,'  still  lives  and  prospers. 

Walcot,  the  actor ;  Edwin  Forrest,  the  elder  Booth, 
John  R.  Scott,  Daddy  Rice,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Augustus 
Corey,  A.  T.  Stewart,  John  Hoey,  Fletcher  Harper  and 
the  "Mayor"  and  the  "Colonel,"  Edwin  P.  Christy,  the 
originator  of  negro  minstrelsy  ;  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  one 
of  the  steamboat  kings  and  partner  of  George  Law — in 
fact,  everybody  who  was  anybody  daily  took  a  walk  up  or 
down  the  west  side  of  Broadway. 

In  those  days  the  great  fashionable  dry  goods  stores 
were  Stewart's,  at  Chambers  Street ;  Arnold  &  Constable's, 
in  Canal  Street,  one  block  west  of  Broadway  ;  and  Lord 
&  Taylor's,  in  Grand  Street,  near  Centre  Market,  and  the 
ladies  used  to  be  seen  leisurely  sauntering  along  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  stores.  They  were  as  great  promenadera 
as  the  gentlemen. 

Another  well-known  frequenter  of  this  beaten  path  was 
Benjamin  Galbraith,  old  Bennett's  life-long  friend  and 
legal  adviser.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  Scotch- 
men I  ever  met.  Like  his  countrymen,  he  had  a  fondness 
for  whisky,  and  was  accustomed  to  call  daily  on  his  friend 
Dave  Patullo,  the  well-known  liquor  dealer  in  Duane  Street, 
and  take  a  little  Balmoral  whisky  about  one  o'clock,  and  then 
go  back  to  his  office,  which  was  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Herald,  so  as  to  be  handy  for  his  patron's  consultations.  He 
had  a  ready  store  of  Scotch  and  American  anecdotes. 
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Rosenberg,  the  poet,  artist  an.l  novelist,  was  also  to  bo 
seen  daily  on  Broadway.  lie  returned  to  England  about 
five  years  ago  to  receive  a  legacy,  and  died  then  two  years 
later. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  9  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  every  day,  every  man  famous  in  art,  literature  or 
comnieroa  might  have  been  seen  on  Broad way  thirty  years, 
ago.    It  is  not  so  much  the  habit  now. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  found  in  no  other  metropolis 
in  the  world.  In  Loudon  we  find  the  merchants  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  their  artists  in  their  studios,  their  fashionable 
men  in  the  park,  or  Regent  Street,  their  statesmen  in 
Parliament  Street  and  Westminster,  while  their  editors 
are  seldom  seen  outside  of  their  sanctums. 

Since  these  old  days  New  York  has  traveled  very  fur 
north,  and  if  it  goes  on  at  the  present  rate  tbe  Fifth  Avenue 
will  run  through  Alaska  before  the  next  century  closes, 
and  perhaps  make  the  North  Pole  a  sort  of  half-way  stop- 
ping place  on  the  way  to  the  Equator. 

The  old  residents  of  New  York  are  fast  passing  over  to 
the  majority,  and  the  old  buildings  are  following  their 
owners.  Of  those  which  were  erected  prior  to  the  year 
1800  there  remain  very  few  specimens,  and  most  of  those 
few  have  been  greatly  altered,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  is  the 
building  in  the  City  Hall  Park  which  is  now  occupied  as 
the  office  of  the  Connty  Register.  This  was  originally  a 
dungeon,  known  as  the  Provost,  or  New  Jail.  It  was 
erected  in  1757-8.  It  was  a  place  of  great  security,  having 
barricades,  doors  with  bars,  bolts,  chains  and  ponderous 
locks,  besides  six  sentinels.  When  a  prisoner  arrived, 
his  name,  rank,  size,  age,  etc.,  were  duly  registered  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  through 
the  Revolutionary  War,  William  Cunningham  was  provost 
marshal,  and  Sergeant  O'Keefe,  deputy. 

After  the  war,  the  Provost  became  a  debtors'  prison,  and 
still  later  the  Hall  of  Records,  then  the  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pinanco,  and  finally  the  Register's  Office.  With 
each  successive  occupancy  there  came  a  change  and  alter- 
ation of  the  structure,  until  to-day  no  one  could  recognize 
in  it  the  old  Provost,  where  so  many  Revolutionary  patriots 
suffered  and  died. 

The  old  Sugar  House,  formerly  at  Nos.  34  and  36  Liberty 
Street,  was  another  of  the  Revolutionary  prisons  in  this 
city.  It  was  budt  of  stone,  five  stories  high,  with  two 
apartments,  on  each  floor.  In  front  was  a  fence  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  within  a  yard  where  sentries  were  always 
on  duty.  It  was  dark,  damp  and  overrun  with  rats.  One 
Sergeant  Walley  played  the  tyrant  there.  The  last  re- 
maining man  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  old  Sugar 
House  was  Jonathan  Gillette,  of  Notth  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut He  died,  March  14th,  1855.  Tho  Sugar  House 
itself  was  demolished  in  1840. 

The  opening  of  new  streets  has  caused  the  destruction 
of  many  old  buildings.  When  the  New  Bowery  was 
opened — extending  from  Chatham  Square  to  Franklin 
Square — in  1856,  the  building  occupied  by  George  Wash- 
ington as  the  first  Presidential  residence  stood  in  the  way, 
and  in  May,  1856,  it  had  to  oome  down  to  make  room  for 
the  "  march  of  improvement"  This  building  was  erected 
for  Walter  Franklin,  a  rich  merchant  and  Quaker.  On  its 
gable  end  were  originally  tho  following  significant  letters 
and  figures  :  w  p 

1770. 

De  Wilt  Clinton,  George  Clinton,  and  John  S.  Norton, 
married  daughters  of  Franklin.  Mr.  Genet,  the  French 
Minister  to  this  country,  who  created  so  much  mischief  in 
his  day,  married  the  daughter  of  S.  Osgood,  whose  wife 


wae  tho  widow  of  Walter  Franklin.  Genii's  wifo  Wlfl 
born  in  this  house,  as  were  a)  >o  probably  tho  wives  of 
De  Witt  and  George  Clinton.  When  tho  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  organized,  the  Natio"al  Capital  was 
New  York  City.  Washington,  who  was  sworn  into  office 
on  April  30th,  1789,  selected  this  house  for  his  private 
residenco,  aud  was  much  complained  of  for  "going  so  far 
out  of  the  city."  Washington  at  this  time  attended  gervico 
in  St  George's  Chapel,  in  Boekman  Street,  where  he  was 
a  communicant.  In  later  days  the  Franklin  House  became 
a  music  store,  and  its  neighboring  structHres,  boarding- 
houses  and  stores. 

Not  far  from  the  Franklin  House  stood  tho  Walton 
House,  which  was,  in  its  day,  the  finest  building  in  the 
city.  It  was  a  three-story  building,  after  tho  English 
baronial  style  of  the  last  century.  It  was  erected  by  au 
aristocratic  Englishman  named  William  Walton,  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  the 
family.  Walton  was  a  merchant,  who  by  a  luoky  specu- 
lation amassed  a  large  fortune,  a  great  portion  of  which 
he  invested  in  this  magnificent  mansion.  The  British 
officers,  who  in  their  professional  wanderings  were  stationed 
in  this  city,  were  frequent  guests  of  Mr.  Walton,  and  were 
entertained  in  the  most  expensive  style.  So  much  so,  that 
when  the  grievances  of  America  and  the  impoverished 
condition  of  its  people  were  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  they  were  met 
by  members  who  had  boen  entertained  in  the  Walton 
House,  nnd  who  asserted  that  the  show  of  plate  and  lux- 
urious style  of  life  there  exhibited  fairly  emulated  the 
baronial  establishments  of  the  old  country. 

Tho  house  was  fifty  feet  front,  aud  built  with  Holland 
bricks,  relieved  by  brown-stone  water-tables,  lintels  and 
jambs,  with  walls  as  substantial  as  those  of  many  modern 
churches.  The  entrance  hall  was  in  the  centre  of  tho 
buildiug,  with  lar;;e,  old-fashioned  drawing-rooms  and 
parloru  on  each  6ide.  Tho  portico  was  supported  by  two 
fluted  columns  and  surmounted  by  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Walton  family. 

Alas  for  human  greatness  !  The  Walton  House  has  been 
of  late  years  a  junk-shop,  and  in  December,  1881,  it  was 
torn  down,  having  long  survived  its  former  grandeur. 

Another  famous  old  building  was  Sam  Franuces'  Tavern, 
at  the  corner  of  Broad  nnd  Pearl  Streets,  which  was  for  a 
time  ono  of  the  numerous  places  selected  by  General 
Washington  for  his  headquarters.  I  regret  to  observe  that 
the  celebration  of  Evacuation  Day — the  25th  of  November 
— is  gradually  dying  out  among  our  citizens.  Is  it  because 
the  present  generation  is  forgetting  tbe  patriotism  of  our 
fathers,  who  risked  all,  even  death,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  ? 
I  know  not,  but  that  Evacuation  Day  has  lost  most  of  its 
attraction  is  only  too  true.  It  was  on  November  25th, 
1783,  that  General  Washington  entered  New  York,  by  tbe 
old  Bowery  road,  the  British  troops  at  the  same  time  em- 
barking on  board  their  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
The  Continental  Army  had  been  disbanded  on  November 
3d,  and  Washington  brought  only  a  few  officers  with 
him.  He  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Sam  Fraunce'a  Tavern, 
where  he  remained  during  his  stay  in  the  city,  which, 
however,  was  of  short  duration. 

It  was  in  the  large  parlor  of  this  house  that  the  father 
of  his  country  took  his  final  leave  of  his  officers  on  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1783.  It  was  a  memorable  and  mournful  scene. 
At  the  conclusion,  all  shook  his  baud,  and  he  then  soon 
after  loft  the  room  and  weut  down  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
took  a  boat  for  Mount  Yernon. 

The  old  house,  on  the  corner  of  Broad  an.l  Pearl  (then 
Queen)  Streets,  was  built  by  the  Delaucey  family,  and  wa 
at  the  time  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  architectural 
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beauty.  In  1762  Sam  Fraunces  purchased  the  house  from 
Oliver  Delancey,  and  some  time  after  opened  it  as  a  public 
tavern.  During  the  Eevolution  the  house  was  the  resort 
of  both  Whigs  and  Boyalists.  Sam  was  a  Whig  and  a 
sympathizer  with  the  struggles  of  our  fathers,  though  in 
his  capacity  as  a  publican  he  stood  aloof  from  controversy. 


Lewis,  Governor  of  New  York  ;  Gulian  Verplanck,  Presi- 
dent of  New  York  Bank,  and  others.  Fraunces  sold  the 
house  in  1785. 

On  the  election  of  Washington  to  the  Presidency,  Sam 
Fraunces  was  appointed  steward  to  his  establishment,  and 
an  anecdote  is  told  of  him  which  is  worth  repeating.  One 


THE  MIDDLE  DUTCH  CHURCH,  CORNER  OF  LIBERTY  AND  NASSAU  STREETS. 


A  social  club  passed  each  Saturday  evening  at  this  house 
in  the  Winter  time,  of  which  some  of  the  members  after- 
ward became  celebrated.  Among  them  were  John  Jay, 
our  first  Chief  Justice ;  Gouverneur  Morris,  Minister  to 
France  ;  Kobert  R  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  New  York  ; 
Egbert  Benson,  District  Judge  in  New  York  ;  Morgan 


morning  Sam,  anxious  to  provide  the  dainties  of  the 
season  for  the  general's  table,  observed  in  the  Fly  Market 
a  fine  shad,  the  first  of  the  season,  and  purchased  it.  The 
next  morning  it  was  served  up  in  his  best  btyle.  Wash- 
ington, on  sitting  at  the  table,  asked  what  it  was.  Sam 
replied  that  it  was  a  very  fine  shad.    "It  is  very  early  in 
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the  season  for  them,"  replied  the  general.  '  How  much 
did  you  pay  for  it  ?"  "Two  dollars,"  said  Sam.  "Two 
dollars  !  I  can  never  encourage  such  extravagance  at  my 
table  !"  oried  out  Washington.  "  Take  it  away  ;  I  will  not 
touch  it"  Sam  took  it  away,  and  having  no  such  econo- 
mical scruples^  made  a  hearty  meal  of  it  at  his  own  table. 

At  this  time  the  principal  churches  in  the  city  were 
Trinity;  St  rani's  Chapel ;  St.  George's  Chapel,  in  Beek- 
man  Street,  where  Washington  attended  ;  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  at  Nassau  and  Liberty  Streets  ;  the  North  Dutch 
Church,  at  William  and  Fulton  Streets  ;  and  the  Brick 
(so-called)  Church,  at  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets,  where 
the  Times  and  adjoining  buildings  now  stand  ;  of  these, 
St.  Paul's  is  the  only  one  still  standing  in  its  original  con- 
dition. The  others  have  been  either  modified  or  de- 
stroyed. The  Brick  Church  was  torn  down  in  1856,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  after  its  erection.  A  grant  was  made 
from  the  Corporation  of  New  York,  dated  February  25th, 
1766;  the  city  received  a  yearly  rent  of  £53.12  for  the 
property,  and  the  church  edifice  was  built  in  the  year 

17  6  7.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
diner  Spring, 
who  was  its 
last  pastor, 
was  called  to 
the  church  in 
1811.  In  May 
of  that  year 
occurred  the 
memorable  ex- 
ploit of  the 
sailor  who 
climbed  up 
the  steeple 
and  extin- 

TUE  REGISTER  OFFICE,  FORMERLY  DEPARTMENT  g1lMl60  a  lire, 

of  finance,  amid  the 


breathless  gaze 
o  f  thousands. 
The  land  on 
which  the 
church  stood 
was  of  com- 
paratively little 
worth  to  the 
city  in  1766, 
bat  now  is 
among  the 
most  valuable 
of  all  property. 
At  the  time  the 
title  was  passed 
to  the  church, 
lots  15x13 
were  sold  for 
burial  p  u  r  - 
poses  for  S15, 
and  there  is 
also  mentioned  a  conveyance,  in  tho  form  of  a  lease  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  for  a  piece  or  parcel 
of  ground  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  in  length  and  ten  and  a 
half  in  width,  for  the  purposo  of  construeting  a  vault  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead,  "  receiving  a  rent  annually  far 
one  ear  of  Indian  corn. " 

Tho  oldest  denomination  in  New  York,  of  course,  is  the 
Dutch  Reformed.  The  old  Garden  Street  Church  was 
erected  in  1693,  enlarged  several  times,  rebuilt  in  1807  and 
burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1835,  and  not  rebuilt  Tho 
Middle  Dutch  Church  was  erected  in  172'.),  and  continu- 
ously occupied  until  August,  1844,  when  it  was  turned 
into  the  United  States  Post  Office.  The  North  Dutch 
Church,  founded  in  1767  and  dedicated  May  25ih,  1760, 
in  tho  Summer  of  1856  was  repaired,  repainted,  and 
made  p  free  church.  It  gave  way  to  the  irresistible  march 
of  improvement,  and  was  destroyed  in  1875  to  make  room 
for  business  buildings. 

' '  Valentine's  Manual "  for  1858  contains  a  historical  article 
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which,  in  referring  to  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  says : 
"The  new  church  is  a  very  heavy  edifice  ;  has  an  exten- 
sive area,  and  was  completed  in  1729.  The  steeple  of  this 
church  affords  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  both  of  the  city 
beneath  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Dutch  con- 
gregation is  more  numerous  than  any  other,  but  as  the 
language  becomes  disused  it  is  much  diminished,  and 
unless  they  change  their  worship  into  the  English  tongue 
must  soon  suffer  a  total  dissipation."  In  both  the  Middle 
and  North  Dutch  |  Churches  the  Dutch  language  was  at 
first  exclusively  used,  but  gradually  services  in  English 
became  more  and  more  general,  until  at  last  the  Dutch 
tongue  was  entirely  given  up. 

After  the  Garden  Street  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
two  congregations  were  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city:  one  oooupying  the  church  on  Washington  Square, 
which  was  for  years  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hutton ;  and  the  other,  at  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of 
Twenty-first  Street,  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  John  M 
Macaulay.  The  pastors  of  the  Garden  Street  Church 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingstone,  the  Kev.  Dr.  G.  A. 
Kuypers  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  N.  Abeel.  They  preached 
alternately  in  the  different  churches  of  the  denomination. 
All  of  them  are  long  since  dead. 

During  the  English  occupation  of  New  York,  the  North 
Dutch  Church  served  as  one  of  the  many  prisons  for 
patriots.  The  marks  of  British  bayonets  and  pikes  could 
be  seen  till  its  destruction  in  the  granite  columns  of  the 
doorways,  against  which  they  rested.  The  pulpit  was 
sent  to  London,  the  pews  destroyed  and  a  floor  built  rest- 
ing on  the  galleries. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  wanton  desecration  of  holy  places  to 
turn  the  old  Middle  Dutch  Church  into  a  post-office,  and 
when  this  was  done,  in  1844,  a  great  many  remonstrances 
were  made,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  desecration  was 
accomplished,  and  the  sacred  edifice  put  to  the  very  in- 
congruous use  of  distributing  the  mails.  Forgotten  or 
disregarded  were  the  old  associations  connected  with  this 
churoh.  That  it  was  the  centre  of  the  most  interesting 
revolutionary  reminiscences  connected  with  this  city  was 
unheeded  ;  that  it  was  at  one  time  a  prison,  at  another  a 
hospital,  and  again  a  churoh,  was  passed  by  ;  that  beneath 
its  floor  were  buried  many  of  the  most  celebrated  British 
and  Hessian  officers  who  died  while  the  English  occupied 
New  York  was  not  remembered.  The  church  was  one  hun- 
dred feet  by  seventy- five.  Its  interior  originally  had  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pews  on  the  first  floor,  and  eighty  in 
the  galleries,  and  it  boasted  one  of  the  finest  organs  of  the 
day.  The  tower  was  surmounted  by  a  balcony  and  a  bell, 
which  latter  was  the  chief  alarmist  at  the  time  of  fire. 
The  old  gilt  weathercock  which  originally  surmounted  the 
steeple  was  transferred  to  the  new  edifice,  built  by  the 
proceeds  from  the  old  church,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  and  which  was,  and  is  still,  familiarly  called 
the  "Church  of  the  Weatheroock." 

In  a  former  number  of  these  Reminiscences  I  made  a 
reference  to  the  old  hotel,  No.  1  Broadway,  which  is  even 
now  being  demolished  by  its  new  purchaser,  Mr.  Cyrus  W. 
Field.  This  house,  which  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  over,  years  of  age,  was  erected  by  the  Hon.  Archibald 
Kennedy,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  afterward 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  the  Scottish  peerage.  During  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  occupied  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  other  British  com- 
manders, and  for  a  short  period  previous  to  the  occu- 
pation of  New  York  by  the  British,  by  General  Wash- 
ington. It  occupied  the  site  of  an  old  tavern  which 
was  kept  during  the  colonial  days  by  Martin  Crigier, 
a  burgomaster  and  a  militia  captain,  a  warrior  and  a  [ 


civilian  of  the  most  distinguished  stamp  in  that  period 
of  New  York  history. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  this  old  tavern  might  often 
be  seen  the  Indian  chief,  with  his  picturesque  display  of 
personal  finery.  There  he  could,  without  disparagement 
to  his  dignity,  spend  his  wampum  or  his  beaver-skins  for 
fire-water  of  a  sort  superior  to  that  sold  in  common  tap- 
rooms to  savages  of  lower  instincts.  It  was  a  great  occa- 
sion, at  this  tavern,  when  the  treaty  of  1645  was  held  on 
"the  green  before  the  fort."  Oriiany,  chief  of  the  Hack- 
ingsacks  ;  Sessekennick  and  Willem,  chiefs  of  the  Tappaans 
and  Rechgawanank  ;  Pacham  and  Pennekeck,  who  repre- 
sented Onany,  Majanwettenemin,  Marechawiok  and  Nyack  ; 
and  Aepjen,  chief  of  the  Mohegans,  who  spoke  for  the 
Wappineeks,  the  Wechquaesqueecks,  the  Sint-sings  and 
the  Kicktawanks.  These,  with  their  attendant  warriors, 
having  in  the  usual  order  of  Indian  councils  passed 
around  the  pipe  of  peace  among  themselves  and  the  Dutch 
authorities,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  circle  on  the  green 
sward  before  the  fort,  and  having  formally  concluded  a 
treaty  which  terminated  the  devastating  war  which  for 
several  years  had  been  raging  between  the  Christians  and 
the  savages,  they  devoted  the  remainder  of  their  visit  to 
conviviality,  and  the  premises  of  Mynheer  Crigier  re- 
sounded with  the  whoop,  raised  not  in  anger,  but  in 
rejoicing,  in  consequence  of  which  the  great  chiefs  came 
from  their  bunks  the  next  morning  in  a  crestfallen  con- 
dition, overthrown  by  an  [enemy  more  powerful  than  the 
firearms  of  the  Christians  or  the  warlike  implements  of 
the  savage  race. 

Crigier's  inn  was  the  most  fashionable  in  town.  Summer 
and  Winter  witnessed  scenes  of  pleasure  therein ;  musio 
and  the  dance  enlivened  its  four  walls,  and  a  Christmas 
ball  each  year  attracted  thither  the  youths  and  maidens 
from  far  and  near.  Broadway  was  then  a  country  road, 
and  the  illuminated  tavern  the  finale  to  a  pleasant  and 
exhilarating  drive. 

Here,  also,  in  1655,  the  Dutch  and  Indians  faced  each 
other  on  the  Green  before  the  inn,  the  savages  having 
some  fancied  or  real  affront  to  avenge.  Landing  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
from  their  canoes  at  the  Battery,  the  Dutch  burghers 
gathered  in  alarm,  and  questions  were  asked  of  the  sav- 
ages as  to  what  they  meant  by  gathering  in  such  mambers 
in  times  of  peace.  Evasive  answers  were  returned,  and 
some  of  the  Indians,  unobserved,  sought  out  the  persons 
on  whom  vengeance  was  designed,  and  began  the  affray, 
in  which  several  were  wounded.  Now  a  regular  fight 
began,  and  a  number  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  the 
rest  driven  back  to  their  canoes.  They,  however,  visited 
and  destroyed  several  exposed  settlements  before  quieting 
down. 

But  the  old  inn  was  demolished,  and  the  new  house, 
afterward  called  "King's  Tavern,"  took  its  place,  and  for 
many  years  remained  the  fashionable  public-house  under 
the  English  regime.  This  house  presented  to  the  citizens 
of  New  York  in  1881  the  singular  and  probably  unique 
spectacle  of  being  the  only  instance  of  any  spot  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  city  which  has  been  occupied  by  only 
two  buildings  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  present  time. 

Alas  !  it,  too,  has  now  gone  the  way  of  its  predecessors, 
and  in  a  few  years  more  all  of  our  Colonial  relics  will  have 
departed. 


The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  followed  by  an  increase 
of  care,  and  by  an  appetite  for  more.  He  who  seeks  for 
much  will  ever  be  in  want  of  much.  It  is  best  with  him 
to  whom  God  has  given  that  which  is  sufficient,  though 
every  superfluity  be  withheld. — Horace. 
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OLD  DREAMS. 

Witebb  aro  thy  footsteps  I  was  wont  to  hear, 
<J  Spring  I  la  pauses  of  the  blackbird's  song? 

I  hear  thom  not:  the  world  has  hold  mine  ear 
With  tts  Insistent  sounds,  too  long,  too  long  I 

The  footfall  and  the  sweeping  robes  of  Spring, 
How,  once,  I  hailed  them  as  life's  full  delight  I 

How,  little  movsd  I  hear  the  blackbird  sing. 
As  blind  mon  wake  not  at  the  sudden  light. 

Nay,  not  unmoved  I   But  yestereve  I  stood 

Beneath  thee,  thronod,  queen  songstress,  In  the  beech : 
And  for  one  moment  heaven  was  that  green  wood, 

And  the  old  dreams  went  by,  too  deep  for  speech. 

One  moment— It  was  passed ;  the  gusty  breeze 

Brought  laughter  and  rough  voices  from  the  lane ; 

Night,  like  a  mist,  olothod  round  tho  darkening  trees, 
And  1  was  with  the  world  that  mocks  again. 

So  near  Is  Eden,  yet  so  far;  It  lies 

No  angol-guarded  gate,  too  far  for  sight; 

We  breathe,  we  touch  It,  yet  our  blinded  eyes 
Still  seek  it  every  way  exooi  t  the  right. 


\ 


THE  CHAPLAINCY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

John  Forsyth,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Ethics  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Las  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  Dr.  Forsyth  was 
appointed  to  the  Chaplaincy  and  the  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Military  Academy  during  the 
adniiuiatration  of  General  Grant  A  man  of  learning  and 
ability,  large  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  great  social 
gifts,  he  has  been  a  faithful  and  useful  officer,  having  the 
esteem  of  the  students  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his 
associates,  and  much  beloved  by  alL  Beyond  the  routine 
duties  of  his  office,  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
religions  meetings  of  the  cadets,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  in  the  Academy  there  are  always  a  goodly  num- 
ber who  pursue  the  Christian  fife,  and  use  the  means  of 
religious  culture.  They  have  found  in  Dr.  Forsyth  a 
pastor  whose  sympathies  they  enjoyed,  and  whose  oare 
and  counsel  they  will  cherish  with  gratitude  and  affection. 

The  Rev. William  M.  Postlethwaite  has  been  appointed 
chaplain  in  place  of  Dr.  Forsyth,  retired.  He  is  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  a  man  of  refined 
mind  and  manners,  warm  religious  sentiment,  and  well 
fitted  by  natural  endowment*  and  education  to  fill  the  im- 
portant post  to  which  Le  is  ealled.  It  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  a  strong  moral  and  religious  influence  should 
always  prevail  in  this  Academy.  The  Army  is  officered 
by  graduates  of  West  Point  It  takes  its  tone  largely 
from  the  officers.  The  Church  itself  has  drawn  distin- 
guished teachers  from  the  graduates  of  this  Academy. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  power  of  the  chaplain  may  always, 
as  in  the  past,  be  exerted  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion 
among  the  cadets.  General  Howard,  the  superintendent, 
is  an  earnest  Christian  soldier,  and  the  chaplain  will  find 
in  the  commander  the  strongest  support  in  every  judicious 
measuro  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  corps. 

The  first  acting  chaplain  at  West  Point  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Adam  Empire,  an  Episcopalian  ;  afterward  pastor  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  appointed  in  1813  and  resigned 
jn  1817.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thotnas  Picton 
in  1818,  who  resigned  in  1S25.  Mr.  Picton  was  a  Presby- 
terian. His  successor  was  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  an 
Episcopalian,  afterward  Bishop  of  Ohio.  He  resigned  in 
1S27.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warner,  an 
Episcopalian,  in  1823,  who  resigned  in  1838.    Mr.  Warner 


was  the  uncle  of  tho  writers,  the  Misses  Warner.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jasper  Adams,  an  Episcopalian, 
who  resigned  in  1840,  and  was  succeeds!  by  the  Rev. 
M.  P.  Parks,  an  Episcopalian,  who  roaigued  in  181G.  Hia 
successor  was  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Sprole,  a  Presbyterian,  who 
resigned  in  1856,  Dr.  Sprole  was  afterward  pastor  for 
many  years  in  Newburgh,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Detroit 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  French,  an 
Episcopalian,  who  remained  in  his  office  until  his  death  in 
1871,  when  Dr.  Forsyth  recoived  the  appointment — Frum 
the  New  York  Observer. 


AN  EDITOR  ON  MR.  SPURGEON. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  a  distinguished  Methodist,  who 
has  lately  been  in  Europe,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate,  of  which  he  is  editor,  writes  thus  of  the 
great  London  preacher  :  *'  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  gTown  stouter 
than  when  I  saw  him  in  the  oft-recurring  twenty  years 
ago.  He  wears  a  fnll  beard,  tinted  with  gray,  which  im- 
proves his  appearance,  and  his  countenance  and  com- 
plexion bear  marks  of  the  acute  pain  which  he  hai 
suffered  in  many  attacks  of  gout — a  disease  of  which  a 
venerable  clergyman  said  that  when  in  its  fiercer  parox- 
ysms he  cried  out  in  anguish,  and  knew  what  David  meant 
when  he  said,  'The  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me.'  In 
private  conversation  Mr.  Spurgeon  must  resemble  John 
Wesley  as  described  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  for  ho  is  affable, 
full  of  anecdote,  sparkling  in  repartee,  aud  withal  main- 
tains a  natural  dignity  which  needs  no  mace-bearer  nor 
liveried  servantwor  title  to  support  A  distinguished  offi- 
cial of  London  was  that  day  introduced  to  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
and  paid  him  in  my  hearing  the  following  simple  but 
well-turned  compliment :  'I  am  pleased  to  meet  in  private 
oue  whom  in  pablio  1  have  heard  with  so  much  pleasure.' 
Such  salutations  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  fulsome 
repetitions  which  coarse  minds  use  in  approaching  persons 
of  eminence.  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  pass  for  an  uncommon 
man  anywhere,  but  would  be  taken  rather  for  the  success- 
ful president  of  a  large  aca  lemy  or  popular  college  than 
for  the  greatest  Gospel  preacher  of  modern  times,  the  rank 
to  which  I  think  he  must  be  assigned.  There  have  been 
those  of  mightier  mind,  but  none  who  in  ono  place  have 
been  heard  so  long  by  so  maoy  of  all  classes,  have  built 
such  a  church,  so  thoroughlv  organized,  carried  on  so 
many  benevolent  enterprises,  published  half  as  many  dis- 
courses with  so  little  repetition,  and  depended  wholly  on 
the  Gospel  as  preached  to  iuterest  the  people.  Nor  has  he 
sought  popularity  by  toning  down  tho  Gospel  to  suit  the 
ears  of  sinful  men,  nor  bronght  in  the  tricks  of  the  harle- 
quin. He  has  not  even  hidden  the  more  repellant  features 
of  Calvinism,  and  stands  as  the  most  successful  settled 
pastor  ever  known  to  Christendom,  and  his  life-work  the 
most  unique  and  wonderful  seen  in  our  d;iy." 


Religious  Knowledge  a  Source  of  Happiness. 

TnE  things  of  God  are  so  transcendontly  excellent  and 
glorious  that  the  more  lively  our  apprehension  of  them, 
the  more  happy  we  shall  necessarily  be.  The  more  we  see 
of  God  in  Christ,  the  more  we  shall  bo  conscious  of  a 
surpassing  beauty  in  those  objects,  which  will  eclipse  the 
whole  world  in  our  view.  The  a'l-sufficiency  and  nn- 
changeableness,  the  goodness,  holiness  and  truth  of  tlio 
great  Eternal,  viewed  by  faith,  will  fill  the  mind  with  tho 
most  exalted  satisfaction.  The  glory  of  the  visible  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  is  nothing  more  than  the  reflection,  ot 
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rather  the 
shadow,  o  f 
*  h  i  s  glory, 
if  the  con- 
templation of 
created  truth 
and  good- 
ness, deve- 
loped in  the 
actions  of 
man,  affords 
so  high  a  sa- 
tisfaction ;  i  f 
it  is  sufficient 
in  its  bright- 
est display  to 
excite  {rap- 
ture, how 
much  rjiore 
will  the  mind 
be  fixed  in 
meditating 
by  faith;  on 
the  original, 
u  n  c  hanging 
and  eternal 
truth  and 
goodness ! ;  If 
to  trace  the 
councils  6  f 
princes,  t  o 
observe  the 
masterly 
strokes  of 

wisdom  and  address,  evinced  in  the  management  of  the 
concerns  of  earthly  kingdoms,  gives  pleasure,  how  much 
more  ravishing  to  have  laid  open  to  our  view  the  counsels 
of  the  King  of  kings,  to  be  allowed  to  behold  the  deep 
things  of  God,  the  contrivance  of  that  covenant  which  is 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,  the  thoughts  of  His  heart 
which  endure  to  all  generations  !  How  delightful  to  see 
the  footsteps  of  divine  grace  in  ancient  times,  the  gradual 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  law  preparing  the  way  for  preaching  the 
cross,  and  the  preaching  of  the  cross  succeeded  by  the 
vision  of  eternal  glory  !  If  to  contemplate  some  stu- 
pendous work  of  God  fills  the  mind  with  admiration  and 

delight,  how 
much  more  to 
dtfell  by  faith 
on  the  medita- 
tion of  Him 
who  is  "  the 
brightness  o  f 
the  Father's 
glory,  and  the 
express  image 
of  His  person  "; 
assuming  our 
nature,  carry- 
ing our  sins  up 
with  Him  to 
the  cross,  and 
making  expia- 
tion for  them 
by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself,  ris- 
ing from  the 
dead,  sitting  at 
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the  right 
hand  of  God, 
ever  living  to 
make  inter- 
cession, dif- 
fusing His 
Spirit,  and 
scattering 
His  graces 
among  the 
children  o  f 
men !  Who 
that  knows 
anything  o  f 
such  an  ob- 
ject can  be 
content  with- 
o  u  t  wishing 
to  know  more 
of  Him? 
Who  will  not 
b  e  disposed 
to  look  on  all 
things  else  as 
dross  and 
dung  when 
compared  to 
such  an  ob- 
ject ? 


Home, 
Sweet  Home. 
— Sin  has  its 

pleasures,  no  doubt,  but  how  great  their  drawbacks  ?  By 
its  sweetest  honey  lies  a  sharp  and  poisoned  sting.  Not 
only  do  these  pleasures  destroy  the  body  and  debase  the 
soul,  but  all  wild  pleasures  are  like  wild  flowers,  withering 
almost  as  soon  as  plucked.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
contrast  in  an  evening  spent  over  some  instructive  book, 
and  the  hours  which  many  pass  in  drunkenness  and  guilty 
revels ;  and  see  how,  like  the  circle  in  the  water,  that 
widens  out  to  embrace  a  larger  and  larger  surface,  this 
difference  extends  its  good  or  bad  effects  upon  others. 
Contrast  the  unfurnished,  brawling  home  of  the  drunkard 
with  the  cheerful,  peaceful  home  of  the  sober  workman. 
Many  such  vir- 
tuous though 
humble  homes, 
the  abiding- 
place  of  peace 
and  piety,  our 
country  boasts 
of.  It  is  the 
uno  stentatious 
religion  of  such 
homes  that 
exalteth  any 
n  ation. — Br. 
Guthrie. 

Whom  God 
loves  He  never 
leaves.  Love 
makes  long  and 
hard  services 
short  and  easy  ; 
love  sweetens  a 
dry  morsel. 
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ently  ;  whilo  Erika  stood  transfixed  with  a  terrifiod  look  ; 
ehe  called  to  mind  her  unbelioving  words.  A8ta  left  off 
sotting  the  supper  on  the  table. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  thee  from  Fastor  Needoff,"  said 
Olaf ;  "he  wishes  thee  to  see  him  to-morrow  after  church." 
This  was  nothing  uncommon,  for  tho  good  pastor  often 
made  Asta  his  messenger  to  tho  sick  in  Nebbedai.  Olaf 
eat  down  by  the  oradle,  and  put  one  of  his  huge  fingers 
into  the  baby's  small  fist. 

"  What  a  bit  of  a  thing  it  is  !"  he  said,  a  smile  of  fatherly 
tenderness  lighting  up  his  comely  face  and  blue  eyes.  "  I 
thought  of  thee,  and  tho  child,  wife,"  he  added,  looking 
into  Erika's  face  as  she  leaned  over  his  shoulder,  "and 
wondered  as  I  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fulling  snow,  how 
it  would  have  been  with  thee  had  I  been  taken.  Father  is 
not  so  strong  sinoe  last  year's  illness.  But  I  felt  Asta  was 
here,  and  would  do  her  best" 

"  Ah,  Olaf,  Asta  is  good,  but  she  isn't  you,"  said  Erika, 
creeping  within  his  arm,  and  shuddering  at  the  thought  of 
harm  befalling  him.. 

"  The  Lord  would  provide,  though  both  of  us  were 
taken,"  put  in  Asta,  cheerily,  taking  the  old  woman's  arm, 
and  leading  her  to  the  table. 

"I  would  thou  wert  married,  lass,"  said  Ivan  ;  "a  good 
husband  is  an  excellent  provision  for  after-years,  and  thou 
ffilt  bless  the  home  of  such  a  one,  I  trust,  yet" 
i  "I  am  in  no  harry,  father,  unless  thou  wishest  to  bo 
rid  of  me,"  replied  Asta. 

"I?  No;  it  is  for  thine  own  sake,  child."  As  they 
gathered  round,  he  nskod  a  blessing  on  the  good  food  pro- 
vided. Very  poor  eating  most  people  would  have  thought 
it.  Cakes  of  thin  rye  bread,  dry  enough  to  keep  for 
months,  dirty  butter,  which  only  the  young  wife  partook 
of  as  a  delicacy  suitable  to  her  invalid  condition,  a  tub  of 
sour  milk,  from  which  all  helped  themselves  with  a  spoon 
in  turn,  hard  cheese,  and  a  small  piece  of  dried  mutton, 
uncooked,  and  so  tough,  it  required  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  teeth  and  fingers.  But  6uch  as  the  meal  was,  they 
were  accustomed  to  it,  and  ate  with  thankfulness  and 
relish. 

"And  can  the  boy  be  christened  to-morrow,  did  the 
pastor  say  ?"  asked  Asta, 

"  Yes,  there  are  several  coming  from  the  Korsbraekkerdal, 
and  even  further,"  replied  Olaf;  "but  you  must  both 
wrap  up  well,  wife,  for  the  wind  blows  keen  from  the 
snows,  and  the  sun  bears  no  great  power  in  the  valleys 
yet  If  this  weather  continue,  we  shall  have  fine  grass  for 
the  'Winter's  hay." 

Olaf  took  a  glass  of  warm  ale,  and  handed  it  to  the  old 
man,  who,  after  drinking  it,  returned  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  giver,  and  soon  they  had  settled  for  the  night 

The  store  of  Winter  candles  was  waxing  short,  and  could 
not  bo  wasted  ;  paraffin  cost  money,  and  was  only  scantily 
indulged  in  ;  the  candles  they  manufactured  themselves, 
as  they  did  most  of  their  garments,  shoes  and  furniture. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Tub  Pa.stob'8  Message. 

The  morning  broke  fine  and  clear,  and  a  great  stir  arose 
in  the  household. 

No  baby  had  been  baptized  for  many  years,  since  Olaf 
himself  was  an  infant.  The  kjcerre  or  family  gig  was 
brought  out ;  the  seat  well  covered  with  cushions  for  Erika 
to  sit  on  ;  and  when  the  knowing  little  horse  had  been 
fastened  into  the  shafts,  she  was  helped  in,  and  an  oblong 
bundlo  carefully  placed  in  her  arms  by  her  husband.  It 
was  so  done  up  in  sheepskins,  that  no  one  could  have 


imagined  tho  smart,  pink  bedgown  and  tho  lace  cap 
embroidered  and  trimmed  with  gold  tinsel  thut  lay  within  ; 
more  sheepskins  covered  both.  Ivan  took  his  seat  beside 
his  daughtor-iu-law ;  he  was  not  equal  to  tho  soven  mile 
walk  after  tho  last  rheumatic  attack.  Olaf  took  the  reins, 
and  drovo  while  walking  beside  the  cart ;  and  Asta  occa- 
sionally mounted  the  tray  behind,  over  which  tho  soat  was 
slung.  As  they  turned  into  the  Sunelven  road,  other 
kjcerrer  passed  them,  jogging  moro  rapidly  than  they  did  ; 
and  the  greetings  between  tho  ponies  wcro  as  noisy  and 
demonstrative  as  those  which  took  place  between  their 
owners.  The  white  church  beside  the  Fjord  shone  in  the 
morning  sun.  They  were  scarcely  landed  iu  tho  road, 
beside  which  the  kjcerrer  were  left,  while  the  horses,  under 
the  charge  of  a  small  boy,  played  all  sorts  of  pranks  on 
the  mountain  side,  than  they  siw  tho  pastor  coming  down 
from  his  prestergaard,  as  the  clergyman's  house  is  called 
in  Norway.  Ho  was  a  pale,  delicate-looking  man,  ren- 
dered still  more  so  in  appearance  by  the  large  white  ruff, 
always  worn  over  the  black  gown.  The  pleased  faces  of 
the  peasants  as  he  exchanged  greetings  with  them  told  he 
was  a  man  beloved  and  valued,  not  for  his  talents,  though 
they  were  reverenced,  if  very  imperfectly  understood,  by 
his  flock,  but  for  his  kindly  ways  and  tender  concern  both 
for  their  souls  and  bodies. 

Below  tho  church,  close  down  by  the  Fjord,  groups  of 
people  who  had  rowed  over  from  the  distant  farms  along 
the  Fjord  were  slipping  on  Sunday  garments,  and  putting 
their  weekday  ones  into  the  Unas  or  wooden  boxes,  without 
which  a  Norwegian  man  or  woman  seldom  stirs  far  from 
homo.  Others  already  equipped  were  snatching  a  hasty 
luncheon  of  rye-bread  and  cheese.  Here  a  pretty  girl 
might  be  seen  tying  an  elaborate  6hirt-front  under  her 
lover's  waistcoat ;  while  he  sought  approval  in  her  eyes, 
of  the  hair  he  had  just  arranged,  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
broken  looking-glass,  behind  a  boat-house. 

As  soon  as  the  pastor  disappeared  within  the  church,  the 
congregation  followed.  The  married  folks  sat  below — men 
to  the  right,  women  to  the  left,  in  good  old-fashioned  style  ; 
while  the  youths  and  maidens  kept  the  same  order  in  tho 
galleries.  Between  them  sat  the  boys,  forming  a  sort  of 
choir,  who  chanted  Amen,  after  tho  priest  had  intoned 
certain  portions  of  the  service.  Very  devout  and  serious 
were  they  all,  old  and  young  ;  and  if  a  peasant  man  or 
woman  stood  up,  or  went  out  of  church  for  a  while,  it 
was  but  to  disperse  the  drowsiness  which  overcame  them 
from  sitting  so  long  in  a  hot  edifice,  after  the  open-air  life 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  all  the  week. 

Mothers  with  their  babes  for  baptism  flitted  in  and  out 
with  their  burdens  ;  but  during  the  exhortation  to  those 
who  were  later  to  partako  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  sermon  preached  from  it 
few  moved.  It  held  out  glowing  promises  of  future  hap- 
piness and  glory,  very  attractive  to  the  imagination  of 
these  poor  dwellers  in  a  far-off  corner  of  God's  universe. 
For  an  hour  or  more  they  listened  patiently.  The  psalms 
sung  at  frequent  intervals  before  the  sermon  gave  a  shade 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  tho  somewhat  gloomy  Lit- 
urgy. But  it  suited  the  people,  and  they  felt  comforted 
and  edified.  The  baptism  followed,  touching  as  it  must 
be  in  all  communities.  There  were  many  other  babes  be- 
sides Erika's,  each  with  three  or  four  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers. Elna  Fetrea  Stengaard  began  her  Christian  Life 
in  her  mother's  arms,  who  held  the  little  bare  head  over 
tho  brass  basin  in  the  font,  while  the  pastor  poured  water 
over  it  three  times,  in  the  name  of  tho  Trinity.  Nine 
hundred  years  ago,  the  old  Norwegian  kings  themselves 
performed  a  similar  ceremony  over  the  stubborn  worship- 
ers of  Thor  and  Odin  ;  as  by  force,  or  persuasion,  they 
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■were  brought  to  acknowledge  the  "  white  Christ  "  in  their 
stead.  The  Communion  is  taken  with  candles  lighted,  be- 
neath the  gilt  cross  upon  the  altar ;  the  priest  arrayed  in 
a  red  velvet  cope,  ornamented  in  front  and  behind  with  the 
same  sacred  symbol,  over  the  white  surplice. 

Those  who  did  not  stay  to  partake,  grouped  themselves 
again  in  rows  and  parties  on  the  green  knolls  and  boul- 
ders, to  enjoy  a  second  refreshment.  The  elders  retailed 
the  harmless  gossip  of  the  fortnight,  for  every  second 
Sunday  the  service  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  beautiful 
Geiranger  Fjord  ;  and  the  girls  drew  together  in  knots, 
where  the  young  lads  soon  joined  them,  carrying  on  sub- 
dued lovemaking,  to  result  later,  perhaps,  in  serious  court- 
ship. Asta  climbed  the  steep  hill  to  the  preslergaard  with 
the  pastor's  wife.  They  awaited  the  pastor's  return  in  his 
study,  from  the  window  of 

which    he   commanded  a  

splendid  view  up  the  blue 
depths  of  the  KorsbroecTclcer- 
dal,  as  it  lay  in  the  noontide 
sunshine.  In  Winter,  where 
the  huge  mountains,  wrapt 
in  mist  and  storm,  stood  up 
frowniDg  in  all  directions, 
where  the  avalanches  could 
be  watched  thundering 
down,  and  the  Fjord  was 
lashed  into  fury  by  the 
wind,  the  scene  was  one  of 
such  stern  grandeur,  that 
few  could  endure  it  many 
year3  in  succession. 

To-day  the  torrent,  swol- 
len  by  the  melting  snow, 
poured  its  water  in  wild 
leaps  down  to  the  Fjord, 
roaring  till  the  very  windows 
clattered  with  the  concus- 
sion of  the  air ;  while  the 
white  foam  rose  in  clouds 
over  the  rocks,  that  held 
it  in.  The  two  women  were 
fast  friends.  Asta  had 
helped  the  pastor's  wife  in 
establishing  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  women  for  reading 
and  work ;  and  headed  a 
detachment  from  her  own 
valley  in  all  weathers.  The 
keen  good  sense  and  prac- 
tical intellect  of  the  peasant 
gathered  pleasant  instruc- 
tion from  intercourse  with  the  town-bred  lady ;  and 
she  in  turn  relied  on  Asta  for  counsel  and  direction  in  all 
matters  connected  with  her  share  in  the  pastorate.  The 
complete  isolation  from  all  society,  except  that  of  an  occa- 
sional tourist  or  artist  in  the  Summer  months,  threw  the 
pastor  and  his  wife  into  very  close  union  with  their  par- 
ishioners ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  praise  and  wonder  how 
these  faithful  workers,  all  well  educated,  and  often  refined 
by  birth  and  social  position,  give  up  all  for  a  sphere  almost 
as  remote  from  the  luxury  of  congenial  intercourse  as 
Japan  or  China  itself. 

When  Pastor  Needoff  returned,  he  made  the  usual  in- 
quiries, and  all  satisfactorily  answered,  Asta  was  wonder- 
ing why  he  especially  wanted  to  see  her,  when  he  said 
suddenly,  "  Are  you  happy  enough  at  home  never  to  think 
about  getting  married,  Asta  ?" 

"I  am  content,  sir,  and  have  a  good  home,"  she  said. 
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"  Because,  I  think  it's  a  pity  you  should  not  have  one  of 
your  own." 

"It  will  come  in  good  time  if  God  wills  it  so,"  replied 
Asta  ;  "  I  can  bide  patiently. " 

"What  if  the  convenient  season  be  already  come  ?"  said 
Pastor  Needoff,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  this  ?" 

He  held  an  ordinary  photograph,  the  likeness  of  a  gen- 
uine Norwegian,  toward  her.  Asta  looked  steadily  at  it, 
and  read  the  name  underneath — Knut  Helgesen. 

"  It  is  not  an  uncomely  man,"  she  said  ;  "  why  do  you 
ask  ?" 

"Because  a  friend  of  mine,  a  minister  who  has  charge 
of  a  colony  of  our  countrymen  in  Minnesota,  has  written 
to  me.    One  of  his  congregation,  a  widower  with  one 

child,  confided  to  him  his 
wish  for  a  wife  from  old 
Norway  ;  one  who  would  be 
a  good  mother  to  his  little 
son,  and  my  friend  has 
asked  me  if  I  know  of  such, 
willing  to  venture  on  the 
task.  I  was  unselfish  enough 
to  think  of  you,  Asta ; 
though  we  should  miss  your 
help  sadly." 

"I  could  not  go,  sir," 
said  Asta,  reddening,  "with- 
out seeing  or  knowing  any- 
thing of  him.  How  could 
I  trust  his  character,  his 

temper,  or  " 

"He  is  a  Christian  man, 
and  has  for  years  led  a  con- 
sistent and  irreproachable 
life,  Asta,"  said  the  pastor, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm  ; 
"  and  that  is  saying  much, 
isn't  it?" 

"But  not  enough,"  replied 
Asta,  feeling  hot  and  cold  ; 
"I  cannot  do  it" 

"  Think  of  it,  don't  decide 
in  a  hurry,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, kindly;  "he  is  not 
without  means,  has  land  of 
his  own,  and  has  saved  be- 
sides.   Think  of  the  chance 
in  life  such  a  marriage  would 
give  you,  Asta,  in  compari- 
son with  the  existence  led  by 
the  women  here,  and  you 
might  help  your  parents."   Asta  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  then  she  lifted  her  face ;  it  wore  its  usual  calm 
expression. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  sir  ;  I  will  pray 
my  Father  in  heaven  to  show  me  what  is  right,  and  tell 
you  as  soon  as  it  seems  all  clear." 

"That  is  the  best  and  wisest  plan,  Asta,"  said  Pastor 
Needoff,  warmly.  "  I  ought  to  have  counseled  this  with- 
out persuading  you  either  way.  Go  home,  my  girl,  and 
the  Lord  guide  you  aright." 

Asta  returned  to  Stengaard  to  await  and  see  "what  she 
should  choose." 

Unwilling  to  tell  her  father,  or  the  other  members  of  her 
family,  what  was  in  contemplation,  lest  they  should  per- 
suade her,  either  for  or  against,  too  strongly,  Asta  sus- 
tained three  days  and  nights  of  incessant  straggle.  She 
had  read  much  aboujt  America,  and  heard  mora  of  the 
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prosperity  which  many  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  country 
had  attained.  Dreams  of  the  presents  she  'would  send  her 
father  in  his  declfning  years  came  over  her,  as  she  sat  the 
fourth  evening  in  her  chamber,  which  lay  at  the  other  end 
of  the  house.  She  knew  how  often  a  small  sum  of  money 
would  havo  enabled  them  to  do  much  more  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  and  this  knowledge  inclined  her  to  ven- 
ture on  an  uncertainty,  even  so  great  as  that  presented  by 
this  offer  of  settlement  On  the  other  hand,  memories  of 
childhood,  thoughts  of  her  old  father,  the  good  pastor  and 
his  wife,  her  brother  and  the  new-boru  baby,  all  pulled  her 
tho  other  way. 

Although  wearied  in  heart  and  brain,  she  could  not  go 
to  bed.  A  wild  wind  had  risen,  and  howling  along  tho 
Norangsdal,  over  the  heaps  of  snow,  shook  the  house  till 
it  seemed  to  reel.  Asta  shuddered  ;  tho  array  of  dreary 
Winters  she  had  passed  in  this  savage  place  rose  up  before, 
her,  and  then  the  strong  yearning  for  Summer  Innds, 
which  never  is  entirely  absent  from  the  heart  of  a  Nor- 
wegian, came  over  her  with  tenfold  force. 

She  pictured  the  joys  of  daily  sunshine,  of  flowers 
making  the  year  one  long  festivity.  She  saw  a  plain  bor- 
dered by  no  barren  mountains,  stretching  off  into  sunny 
reaches ;  herds  of  buffaloes  standing  almost  buried  in 
luxuriant  pasture  ;  then  a  homestead  surrounded  by  fields 
of  ripe,  red  corn,  and  orchards  full  of  trees  laden  with 
luscious  fruit,  apples,  or  oranges,  poaches,  and  the  rare 
produce  of  Southern  lands.  Gradually  the  scene  became 
moro  distinct ;  a  tall  man,  with  brown  cheeks  but  kindly 
eyes,  broad-shouldered  like  a  true  "Norseman,  stood  before 
her,  holding  a  fair-haired  boy  ;  they  walked  together 
round  the  well-kept  yards,  and  looked  over  the  fences 
that  penned  in  the  cattle,  while  the  child  prattled  on  to 
his  father. 


All  at  once  the  was  goin^  toward  thorn  ;  she  could  see 
herself  in  her  Sunday  gown,  with  tho  red  bordering  she 
had  worked  tho  preceding  Winter,  and  the  print  apron 
bought  with  the  shillings,  or  copper  money,  she  had 
earned  by  working  for  the  pastor's  wife.  They  stopped 
when  they  saw  hor  ;  tho  man  smiled  as  ho  said,  "Thou 
art  come,  then,  maiden  ;  it  is  well  ";  and  just  as  she  put 
her  hand  in  his  outstretched  palm,  ho  called  out,  "Asta  ! 
Asta  !  my  good  girL"  She  started  at  tho  voice,  and  thcro 
indeed  was  a  man  before  her  ;  but  it  was  her  father,  star- 
ing at  her  with  frightened  eyes,  and  it  was  ho  who  had 
pronounced  tho  words  which  awakened  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  father  ?"  she  asked,  rising  from 
her  chair. 

"Ay.  what  is  tho  matter  ?"  he  repeated.  "I  see  a  light 
burning  long  after  we  are  all  in  bed,  and  when  I  come, 
thou  are  not  sleeping  like  a  Christian  in  thy  bed,  but  un- 
easily in  a  chair,  and  talking  in  troubled  dreams." 

"Perhaps  it  was  a  dream,  father;  perhaps  something 
more,"  sho  said,  solemnly. 

"What  ails  thee,  lass  ?"  asked  Ivan,  anxiously;  "thou 
art  not  like  thyself,  Asta,  my  good  girl." 

The  repetition  of  tho  sentence  startled  her. 

"  He  said  these  words,  father." 

"Who?"  asked  Ivan,  still  more  astonished. 

"He,  of  tho  portrait,  my  future  husband." 

"Your  husband,  Asta  !  Oh,  my  child  is  going  mad,  or 
is  ill." 

"Nay,  nay,  if  thou  hast  naught  against  it,  it  shall  be 
oven  so,  father.  See,  here  he  is ;"  and  she  placed  the 
photograph  which  had  been  lying  on  the  table  before 
sleep  surprised  her  in  his  hand.     "I  will  tell  thee  all  now." 

Making  the  perplexed  Ivan  sit  down  in  her  chair,  she 
knelt  beside  the  table,  and  told  him  of  l'astor  Needoff's 
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proposal ;  how  she  had  asked  counsel  of  God  day  and 
night,  and  that  she  had  received  an  answer  like  the  saints 
of  old,  in  "visions  of  the  night,"  and  was  willing  to  obey 
the  command  of  going  to  a  far  country,  like  Abraham  of 
old.  Then  sinking  her  head  on  her  father's  knees,  she 
said,  "  Dost  thou  give  me  thy  blessing,  father  ?"  Ivan 
kept  silence  some  moments  ;  he  was  slow  in  taking  it  all 
in  at  first,  and  he,  too,  needed  counsel.  But  at  last  the 
dream  seemed  to  him  also  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  lifting 
his  hands  in  silent  prayer  they  fell  on  his  sobbing  daughter's 
head,  with  words  of  blessing  as  patriarchal  as  Isaac  or 
Jacob  ever  pronounced.  Then  he  kissed  her,  and  sleep 
closed  the  eyes  of  both  till  morning. 


CHAPTER  III. 
On  the  Brink. 

When  it  became  known  to  the  congregation  after  the 
next  Sunday  service  at  Sunelven  that  Asta  Stengaard  was 
going  out  to  America  to  be  married,  the  fact  aroused 
general  interest,  and  the  story,  as  it  passed  from  mouth  to 
to  mouth,  lost  nothing  in  the  telling ;  so  that  Pastor 
Needoff,  after  being  asked  if  it  were  true  "that  Asta  was 
going  to  marry  a  rich  Indian,  who  would  hang  a  gold 
chain  worth  three  hundred  dollars  round  her  neck  as  soon 
as  she  got  out,"  thought  it  best  to  inform  two  or  three  of 
the  elders  what  the  case  really  was. 

A  letter  wa3  written  at  once  to  Knut  Helgesen,  inclosing 
a  likeness  of  Asta,  taken  the  preceding  Summer  by  a  pho- 
tographer from  Bergen,  who  had  been  engaged  some  weeks 
taking  views  in  the  different  valleys.  In  the  letter  it  was 
proposed  that,  unless  he  wrote  to  the  contrary,  Asta  should 
start  by  a  vessel  leaving  Bergen  direct  for  New  York,  on 
the  1st  of  July. 

As  that  date  approached,  friends  came  from  all  quarters 
to  say  "Farewell,"  and  bring  small  offerings  toward  her 
equipment.  She  resolved  not  to  abandon  her  usual  dress ; 
she  had  been  taken  in  it,  and  would  present  herself  so  to 
her  future  husband.  Perhaps  she  had  perceived  it  suited 
her  better  than  the  habiliments  the  pastor's  wife  tried  on 
her  one  evening  she  passed  at  the  prcestegaard.  At  last  the 
time  came. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  had 
Knut  written  before  she  started.  But  postage  was  uncer- 
tain at  both  ends  of  the  space  between  them,  and  the  sus- 
pense was  best  not  needlessly  prolonged,  for  Asta's  sake. 
Her  father  was  to  accompany  her  to  Allesund,  where  she 
would  take  a  second  steamer  to  Bergen.  All  these  arrange- 
ments were  trying  to  her,  for  as  the  time  of  separation 
drew  on,  her  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  the  long  journey 
alone  after  the  tedious  sea-voyage,  of  the  chance  of  not 
rinding  Knut  Helgesen  alive,  and  of  their  not  suiting  if 
they  did  meet.  But  Asta  found  it  best  not  to  give  way  to 
misgivings ;  only  when  the  kjoerre  stood  with  her  box 
already  in  at  the  door,  and  the  pony  she  had  tended  from 
a  foal  looked  round  at  her  as  sensibly  as  a  human  being,  as 
she  gave  a  last  look  at  the  "  kreature,"  every  one  of  whom 
she  knew  by  name,  and  thought  of  those  up  at  the  Sceler, 
the  tears  burst  forth,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  the  pony's 
neck. 

The  little  creature  rubbed  his  nose  fondly  against  her 
elbow,  and  Ivan,  who  held  the  reins  ready  for  a  start,  threw 
them  up  with  a  sob. 

"  Don't  go,  my  girl ;  stay  with  us,"  he  said.  "No  one 
can  ever  love  you  as  we  do ;"  and  the  strong  man  wept 
like  a  child. 

"No,  no,  father,"  said  Asta;  "'he  that  putteth  his 
hand  to  the  plow,  let  him  not  look  back  ;'  it  was  the  sight 
of  Blakken  that  upset  me — indeed,  I  have  no  fear ;"  and 
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again  embracing  the  old  grandmother,  and  bending  a  last 
look  on  the  babe,  who  crowed  in  Erika's  arms,  she 
climbed  into  the  kjoerre,  and  Ivan  and  his  son  followed. 
She  was  really  glad  by  the  time  all  the  good-bys  by  the 
roadside  were  over,  that  there  was  no  time  for  more  at 
Sunelven. 

The  pier  at  Helluylt  was  crowded  with  her  friends  ;  but 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  were  the  only  ones  who  went  to 
the  steamer  with  her.  They  were  the  last  people  to  leave 
it ;  and  not  a  passenger  stood  unmoved  as  he  gave  her  a 
last  solemn  blessing  on  her  journey.  Asta  stood  gazing 
back  at  them,  till  the  rocky  headlands  shut  out  them  and 
her  old  haunts  from  her  ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
that  chapter  of  her  life  had  closed  and  another  unknown, 
untried,  awaited  her,  that  she  must  meet  with  trust  and 
courage.  At  Allesund  a  cousin  of  her  father's  received 
them,  and  took  them  home  for  the  night.  They  found 
quite  a  party  assembled  to  do  them  honor.  Asta  helped 
the  hostess  to  hand  round  the  cakes  (crisp  aftetter,  fatlig- 
mand's  takkelser,  etc.)  and  the  coffee.  It  was  better  than 
sitting  to  listen  to  all  their  questions ;  as  to  whether  she 
wasn't  afraid  of  the  sea  ?  how  she  could  trust  herself  alone 
so  far,  and  feel  sure  of  finding  her  partner  when  she  got 
there  ?  Fortunately,  the  eating  and  drinking  lasted  till 
they  left  at  ten.  At  supper  Asta  ate  the  dried  salmon  and 
pickled  anchovies,  the  goat's  cheese  and  the  good  thick 
cream,  with  a  relish  she  had  never  known  before ;  it  might 
be  months  or  years,  or  never,  that  she  would  taste  them 
all  again. 

One  kindly  old  matroD,  a  shoemaker's  wife,  said  to  her 
as  she  helped  her  on  with  her  cloak,  "  Keep  up  a  good 
heart,  my  girl.  If  your  future  husband  be  a  child  of 
God,  as  they  say  he  is,  you  have  not  much  to  fear ;  he 
must  have  a  Norwegian  heart  beating  in  his  bosom,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to  send  after  one  of  old 
Norge's  daughters. "  Then  she  kissed  her,  and  bade  her 
God-speed  with  a  warmth  unknown  to  grander  folk  of 
such  short  acquaintance.  When  Asta  reached  the  steamer 
next  morning,  she  found  some  pretty  verses  from  her 
lying  on  her  bundle,  and  they  comforted  her  no  little, 
when  the  burst  of  weeping  that  followed  the  farewell  to 
her  father  had  subsided. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Two  weeks  after,  Asta  was  standing  on  the  forecastle  of 
the  emigrant  ship,  with  nothing  but  the  wild  waste  of 
waters  round  her.  A  tall,  well-made  German  artisan 
stood,  as  he  had  very  often  done  the  last  few  days,  beside 
her.  It  was  evening,  and  the  lively  strains  of  the  under- 
carpenter's  fiddle  had  set  the  sailors  off  dancing  ;  there 
was  plenty  of  loud  laughter,  and  not  very  choice  language, 
among  both  men  and  women  on  the  second  deck.  "Why 
don't  you  join  in  the  fun  f "  asked  the  German,  whose 
name  was  Budolf  Miiller,  and  who  was  regarding  her  with 
the  bewonderment  he  had  shown  ever  since  they  started 
from  Bergen. 

"I  don't  care  about  it,  if  that's  what  you  call  fun,"  she 
answered,  steadily.  "  I  like  better  to  sit  here,  and  watch 
the  big  waves,  and  think  of  '  Him  who  holds  them  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand."' 

The  German  laughed  aloud.  "  And  you  believe  all  that 
stuff  and  nonsense  ?  We  are  long  past  all  that.  Why, 
maiden,  I  believe  in  nothing — neither  God  nor  devil, 
heaven  or  hell,  man  or  woman,  for  the  matter  of  that." 
As  he  spoke,  a  low  growl  of  thunder  from  the  south  made 
Asta  notice  how  fast  a  black,  ominous  bank  of  clouds  wa3 
creeping  over  the  face  of  the  heavens.  She  shuddered, 
and  involuntarily  shrank  from  the  blasphemer.  Alas  !  it 
was  not  the  first  time  her  simple  faith  had  been  thus 
rudely  shocked  since  she  came  on  board. 
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"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  sho  said,  attempting  to  go  clown  ; 
"I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  you  will."  He  passed 
his  arm  round  her,  and  held  her  like  a  vise.  "Let  mo 
go,"  she  said,  sternly;  "you  know  I  am  betrothed;  I 
wonder  yon  are  not  ashamed  to  act  so." 

He  released  her,  but  kept  one  hand.  "Listen  to  mo, 
Asta  Steugaard,"  he  said.  "I  have  watched  you  among 
all  the  other  women  on  board,  and  if  any  woman  could 
turn  me  to  '  better  things,'  as  you  call  them,  it's  you.  I'm 
going  out  to  work  bard  and  earn  money  ;  and  a  decent 
wife  is  no  little  help  in  that  matter.  The  others  are  just 
sluts  and  muddlers,  to  say  nothing  worse  ;  you  would  do 
a  man  credit,  let  him  come  to  whatever  good  luck  he  may. 
If  you  will  marry  me,  I  like  you,  and  will  put  up  with 
your  Methodism,  for  the  sake  of  your  good  sense  and 
kind  heart," 

"  1  want  nobody  to  put  up  with  me,  or  anybody  be- 
longing  to  me,"  replied  Asta,  proudly;  "I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  all  the  little  services  you've  rendered 
me  ;  but  I  could  never  be  the  wife  of  an  unbeliever,  even 
if  I  were  not  promised  to  another  man."  She  wrenched 
her  hand  from  his  grasp,  and  ran  down  among  the  groups 
of  women  and  children,  who  were  beginning  to  scream 
with  terror  at  the  lightning  and  thunder  which  seemed 
rending  the  heavens  above  them.  The  Btorm  was  ter- 
rific, and  had  come  np  suddenly,  as  the  wind  turned 
with  it. 

Rudolf  stood  and  watched  her  as  she  tried  to  oomfort 
the  frightened  children,  and  bring  them  under  shelter. 
"Good-natured  fool,"  he  muttered;   "she  shall  be  my 

wife,  or  by  "    The  name  of  the  Deity  he  defied  was  on 

his  lips,  when  a  crash  that  made  the  vessel  stagger  brought 
down  part  of  the  rigging,  and  a  heavy  spar  fell  close  be- 
side him.  He  turned  pale  for  an  instant,  then  catching 
sight  of  Asta's  upturned  face,  her  lips  moving  as  if  in 
prayer,  but  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceful,  a  sort  of  infatu- 
ation seized  him,  "She  shall  be  my  wife  !  I'll  knock  all 
that  out  of  htjr  pretty  soon  ";  and  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  sought  shelter  from  the  welcome  rain,  now  beginning 
to  descend  in  torrents.  Asta  was  troubled  with  no  more 
especial  attentions  from  Muller,  as  long  as  the  journey 
lasted.  He  continued  to  render  her  little  kindnesses, 
which  added  greatly  to  her  comfort,  and  which  she  could 
not  refuse  without  rudeness  foreign  to  her  innate  courtesy. 
He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade ;  she  had  come  out  unpre- 
pared in  every  way  with  the  things  most  needful  for  use 
and  convenience  ;  and  he  supplied  them  for  her  in  a  quiet, 
indifferent  sort  of  a  way.  He  lent  her  books,  good,  in- 
structive ones,  in  her  own  language,  for  he  had  been  many 
years  in  Bergen  ;  they  helped  to  pass  the  time  she  did  not 
spend  in  working  for  and  assisting  tho  other  women. 

At  last  they  ncared  New  York.  The  Neversink,  or 
Jersey  Highlands,  had  been  in  sight  some  hours.  Asta 
was  on  the  forecastle  again,  and  Midler  sat  beside  her, 
respectful,  even  distant,  in  manner. 

"Yon  have  friends  to  meet  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  not  certain,"  said  Asta.  She  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  said,  "Yes,"  without  hesitation,  but  truth 
forbade,  and  her  honesty  conquered — "  at  any  rate,  I  ex- 
pect a  letter.'' 

"  What  will  you  do  if  you  don't  find  one  ?" 

"Go  out  into  a  situation,"  replied  Asta;  "they  aro 
glad  enough  to  get  sorvarts  here." 

"  Miud  where  you  go,"  said  Muller  ;  "people  aro  not 
so  simple-hearted  here  as  in  Norway  ;  you  must  not  trust 
every  one  you  see." 

"X  don't,"  said  Asta,  with  rather  a  marked  emphasis, 

"I  know  you  mean  me,"  he  said,  quietly  ;  "  I  hope  you 
mav  find  no  worso  friend." 
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Asta  was  Bilent,  and  tho  conversation  droppe.L  It  was 
nearly  dark  before  they  were  in  harbor  and  had  tin  i  !•  1 
their  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  ships  and  quays  to 
tho  landing-place.  Muller,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
leaving,  contrived  to  help  and  keep  near  her  ;  every  ouo 
else  was  only  thinking  of  him  or  herself.  She  stood  at  last 
on  shore,  amid  her  small  packages,  uncertain  which  way 
to  turn,  frightened  by  the  loud  joking  and  free  looks  of 
the  men  round  her,  conscious  night  was  near,  and  feeling 
utterly  alone. 

"Shall  we  leave  tho  luggage  and  go  to  the  post-office 
for  your  letter  ?"  asked  Miiller,  that  moment  coming  for- 
ward ;  "  I  don't  think  it's  shut  yet." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Asta,  feeling  a  repugnance  Bho 
could  scarcely  aocouut  for  toward  trusting  herself  a  single 
minute  alono  with  him. 

"  You  can't  go  back  to  the  ship  ;  they  don't  want  you 
there.  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  distrust  me  thus, 
Asta  ?  Do  you  suppose  if  I  meant  you  harm,  I  could  not 
find  means  and  opportunity  in  spite  of  all  your  prudence  ? 
You  had  better  come  with  me  at  once,  and  give  up  this 
fancy  lover,  who  perhaps  doesn't  exist  You  may  have 
been  hoaxed  all  along.  Come,  I  tell  you  1"  Ho  seized  her 
wrist.  Asta  would  have  screamed  had  she  seen  a  shade  of 
sympathy  on  the  faces  of  the  men  round  her ;  but  they 
seemed  to  guess  the  state  of  the  case,  and  laughed  aloud, 
making  brutal  jokes,  which  fortunately  she  could  not 
understand. 

"I  will  not  go  with  you,  Rudolf  Muller,"  said  Asta,  strug- 
gling to  free  her  hand  ;  "  you  are  a  bad  man,  and  I  will  cry 
for  help  unless  you  leave  hold  of  me."  Muller  looked  round, 
there  were  no  passengers  left  on  the  pier  ;  he  made  a  sign 
to  one  of  the  men,  whispered  few  words  in  German,  and 
walked  away  a  couple  of  steps,  but  when  Asta  attempted  to 
pass  him,  he  stopped  her.  She  fled  baokward  to  where 
there  was  an  opening  over  the  wator — anywhere,  to  be  at 
a  distance  from  her  tormentor  ;  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  in  despair,  she  said,  "Oh  1  why  did  I  come 
here  ?  Why  did  I  leave  my  home  ?  Oh,  father !  pray  now 
for  your  child  I"  She  looked  up,  and  saw  Muller  directing 
her  packages  to  be  taken  off  to  the  oab  which  the  man  ho 
spoke  to  ha<l  fetched  ;  he  himself  again  approached  her. 
"Are  you  willing  to  come,  or  must  I  drag  you  off  by  force  ?" 
he  said,  with  a  sneer,  and  a  look  in  his  cold,  cruel  eyes, 
that  made  her  blood  run  cold. 

"  M.iy  God  forgive  you,"  sho  said,  withdrawing  close  to 
the  edge. 

"I  don't  want  His  forgiveness  ;  I  want  you,  and  I  mean 
to  have  you,"  he  answered,  mockingly. 

Only  a  raU  divided  Asta  from  the  cold,  dark  water.  A 
thought  rushed  across  her  brain.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  die  than  be  given  over  to  tbis  bad  man  !  It  was  hard, 
with  life  before  her,  pleasant  hopos  all  unrealized,  and  her 
friends  at  home  left  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  her,  or 
to  learn  her  fate  in  a  newspaper  paragraph.  For  a  moment 
the  home  came  before  her  with  painful  distinctness,  and 
all  the  horror  of  her  fate  for  those  who  loved  her. 

Muller  was  drawing  nearer.  Closing  her  eyes,  Bhe  gave 
a  piteous  cry: 

"  Oh,  God,  who  art  in  heaven  !  help  I  help  !" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Stop  I  slop  1"  cried  a  voice  from 
the  water  below,  and  as  Asta,  bewildered  and  half  frantic, 
clutched  the  rail  she  had  attempted  to  throw  herself  under, 
she  saw  the  next  moment  an  elderly  man,  with  gray  hair 
and  a  pleasant  face,  running  up  some  steps  toward  her. 
"Are  you  Asta  Stengaard  ?"  he  said  in  Norsk,  looking  at 
her  dress  and  drawing  her  away  from  tho  water.  "  I'm 
sure  of  it,  by  your  garb.  I  was  just  going  to  the  ship  to 
meet  you.    What  is  the  meaning  of  her  being  here  ?"  he 
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had  been  forced  to.  "I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  for 
you  from  Knut  Helgesen,"  he  said,  fumbling  about  for  it ; 
"but  you  can't  read  it  in  the  dark;  we  had  better  get 
home  at  once." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  sir  ?"  she  asked,  timidly,  when  they 
were  settled  in  the  cab  ;  even  the  bare  name  of  this  un- 
known lover  began  to  make  her  flush. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  pastor,  in  the  part  he  lives  in,  many 
years.  A  better  fellow  never  lived — a  real  fine  fellow  is 
Knut ;  one  you  don't  often  come  across.  I  left  to  come 
and  see  after  the  emigrants  here  a  bit,  when  they  first  land  ; 
very  necessary,  as  your  case  proves. " 

They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  pastor's  house,  -where 
his  wife  stood  at  the  door  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
After  supper,  and  the  evening  devotions,  in  which  Asta 
joined  with  sobs  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  from  an  overflow- 
ing heart,  the  pastor  gave  her  the  packet,  bade  "  God 
bless  her,"  and  "Good-night,"  and  his  wife  took  her  to 
her  room.  Simple  as  it  was,  what  a  delight  to  be  there, 
after  the  stuffy  lower  deck  of  the  ship,  in  pure  air, 
quietude  and  safety  !  It  was  not  till  she  had  again  knelt 
in  thanksgiving  that  Asta  opened  her  letter. 

"  Dear  Friend,"  it  began,  "  I  am  very  sorry  my  business  would 
not  permit  me  to  come  to  New  York  to  meet  you;  it  is  now 
harvest  time,  and  all  my  neighbors  are  too  busy  with  their  own 
farms  to  undertake  mine.  You  know  it  does  not  do  to  be  away 
from  home  then  in  the  old  country.   I  have  asked  my  friend  and 

pastor  to  meet  you  at  the  ship,  and  see  you  safely  off  to  C  , 

where  you  will  take  the  coach  to  M  .   My  last  harvest  was  a 

very  lonely  one.  I  loved  my  wife  dearly— so  dearly,  that  I  felt 
only  one  from  old  Norway  could  replace  her.  If  you  are  a  good 
girl — and  your  photograph  says  you  are— you  will  not  be  jealous 
because  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  her;  it  will  be  a  token  that  a  love 
as  constant  awaits  yourself.  My  little  son  sends  greeting  to  one 
he  already  talks  of  as  mother. 

"  Your  true  friend  and  well-wisher,         Knut  Helgesen." 


said,  sternly,  turning  to  Mid- 
ler. "  Have  you  dared,  young 
man  " 

"I  only  offered  to  see  the 
young  woman  to  the  post- 
office,"  replied  Muiler,  with 
cool  effrontery;  "but  since 
she  has  some  one  to  take  care 
of  her,  I  can  go  about  my  own 
business.  You  will  find  her 
things  in  a  cab,  all  ready.  I 
bid  you  good-evening,  Asta 
Stengaard  ;  we  may  meet  again 
some  day,  though  it  be  a  big 
country ;"  so  saying,  he  lifted 
his  cap,  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness. 

"A  very  civil-spoken  youth," 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "My 
good  girl,  I  hope  he  has  not 
been  troublesome  to  you." 

"  God  sent  you  at  the  right 
moment,  sir,"  said  Asta, 
solemnly.  "If  you  had  not 
come,  I  woHld  sooner  have 
thrown  myself  there  "  —  she 
looked  back  with  a  shudder  at 
the  black  water — "than  have 
gone  with  that  man." 

"So,  so,  my  poor  child," 
said  the  old  man,  kindly,  for 
the  honest  eyes  raised  so 
modestly  to  his  vouched  for 
the  truth  of  the  extremity  she 
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"  Mind  you  ask  for  the  Washington  Hotel  at  M  ;  if  I  am  not 

there  to  meet  you,  my  friend  Kail  Knudsen's  wife  will  be." 

Asta  laid  the  letter  under  her  pillow  and  slept  soundly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  End  of  the  Jouenet. 

It  is  useless  to  accompany  Asta  all  through  the  long 
journey,  first  by  train,  and  then  in  coaches,  to  her  des- 
tination in  Minnesota.  She  was  pretty  well  used  to  jolting 
rough  ways  in  her  own  part  of  Norway,  but  that  was  over  a 
very  different  thing  from  having  a  great  man  or  fat  woman 
thrown  against  her,  her  head  battered  one  moment  against 
the  roof,  or  having  the  coach  standing  on  end  the  next, 
while  eight  or  ten  horses  were  struggling  to  pulJ  it  out  of 
a  watercourse. 

She  had  put  aside  part  of  her  costume,  by  the  advice  of 
the  old  clergyman  and  his  wife  in  New  York  ;  but  as  she 
lay  back  now,  with  her  head  in  the  corner,  the  light  from 
the  lamp  above  fell  on  the  silver  brooch  that  fastened  her 
vest  at  the  throat,  and  on  the  silver  wrist-buttons.  It  was 
evident  that  the  new  comer  noticed  them,  for  he  looked 
at  once  from  them  to  her  face,  and  at  the  old-fashioned 
ornaments  again.  The  good  pastor  had  given  her  recom- 
mendations, and  directions  at  every  place  where  it  had 
been  necessary  to  stop.  This  was  the  last  stage,  and  in 
spite  of  the  expectation  that  rendered  her  nervous  and 
exoited,  as  every  day  brought  her  nearer  to  the  journey's 
end,  fatigue  got  the  upper  hand,  and  Asta  slept  like  an 
infant. 

Twice  a  jolt  was  near  sending  her  right  on  to  her  oppo- 
site neighbor,  had  he  not  steadied  her,  and  replaced  her  in 
her  former  position  most  carefully.  Poor,  sleepy  Asta 
murmured,  " Insind  Tak" — "A  thousand  thanks" — and 
was  dozing  again  ere  the  words  were  fairly  out  of  her 
mouth.  The  last  time  the  man  had  arranged  her  so 
cleverly,  that  she  enjoyed  uninterrupted  slumber  till  the 
stage  stopped  again.  Whether  the  bustle  would  have 
awakened  Asta  is  doubtful,  but  the  door  opened,  and  a 
head  was  thrust  in,  with  the  words,  "Is  Asta  Stengaard 
here  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  rousing  up  ;  "who  wants  me  ?" 

"That's  a  fine  question  for  you  to  ask,"  replied  a  man, 
climbing  up.  "Your  husband  that  is  to  be,  certainly," 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  her. 

"  Are  you  Knut  Helgesen  ?"  she  asked,  getting  up. 

"To  be  sure,"  was  the  answer;  "come,  be  quick,  or 
the  stage  will  take  you  on." 

" This  is  M  then,"  said  Asta.  "  I  must  have  slept 

a  long  time." 

The  traveler  in  the  opposite  corner,  who  had  apparently 
been  going  further,  bustled  up,  hastily  collected  his  be- 
longings and  followed  the  two  out  of  the  coach. 

"Don't  be  afraid!  it's  a  queerish-looking  place,"  said 
Knut  to  Asta ;  "but  we  shall  be  in  the  township  in  two 
or  three  minutes." 

Asta  walked  on  as  directed  ;  she  was  too  tired  to  do  more 
than  obey  orders  ;  but  she  felt  a  tinge  of  disappointment 
— this  was  not  exactly  the  meeting  she  had  looked  forward 
to  ;  there  was  a  harsh  tone  in  her  companion's  voice  ;  and 
this  stumbling  on  in  the  dark,  in  a  strange  country,  was 
uncomfortable.  The  horses  were  already  changed,  and 
the  stage  rattled  away.  "Take  my  arm,  my  dear,"  said 
Knut,  as  she  gave  a  worse  stumble  than  before.  "I'm 
sorry  the  stage  was  so  late,"  he  added,  as  they  followed  a 
man  carrying  the  parcels  ;  "we  must  stay  the  night  here, 
and  go  on  home  in  the  morning  ;  you  won't  like  the  look 
of  the  hotel,  I  fear." 


"  Is  it  the  Washington  ?"  she  asked. 

"No,  that's  full;  but  uever  mind,  so  long  as  I've  got 
you  safe  ;  I'll  see  you  don't  come  to  any  harm  ;"  and 
Knut  drew  her  hand  in  his,  and  squeezed  it  tightly.  Asta 
felt  she  ought  perhaps  to  have  returned  it ;  but  her  im- 
pression of  this  long-thought-of  husband  was  not  favor- 
able :  and  she  began  to  cry  instead.  "Is  Mrs.  Knudsen 
here  ?"  she  asked,  swallowing  her  tears. 

"  Mrs.  Knudsen,  yes  I  Well,  no;  her  sister  is;  she's 
not  very  well ;  but  it's  all  the  same." 

Somehow  thia  upset  her  more  than  anything  else ;  it 
would  have  been  so  pleasant  to  meet  a  good,  motherly 
woman's  face.    Asta  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Come,  come  !  this  will  never  do,"  said  Knut ;  "cheer 
up  !  here  we  are.  I  can't  bear  a  woman  to  cry,  and  take  on. " 

As  he  spoke  he  pushed  open  the  door,  which  had 
slammed-to  after  the  man  had  passed  in  with  the  luggage. 
A  set  of  rough-looking  fellows  sat  round  a  dirty  table 
covered  with  beer -jugs  and  spirit  -  glasses  ;  the  tobacco 
smoke  was  blinding,  and  their  loud  tones  and  rough  voices 
seemed  to  say  they  had  been  drinking  some  time.  Knut 
hurried  her  through  to  an  inner  apartment,  and  called  to 
a  dark-haired,  low-browed,  slatternly  girl  to  bring  a  light. 
The  room  was  scarcely  less  disorderly  than  the  other, 
when  the  candle  made  it  visible.  Asta  sat  down  ;  this  was 
not  her  home,  to  be  sure,  but  she  felt  sick  at  heart ;  in 
her  own  father's  house  she  had  seldom  heard  the  voice  of 
a  drunkard.  She  glanced  uneasily  at  Knut ;  he  was  still 
standing  with  his  hat  on.  "Will  you  have  anything  to 
take — a  drop  of  something  hot  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Asta. 

"  Bring  a  glass  of  grog  for  two,  hot  and  strong,"  he 
said,  in  a  loud  tone.  He  gave  the  order  in  German,  and 
springing  up  with  a  cry,  Asta  stared  wildly  round  her.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  man  she  most  dreaded  on  earth, 
Kudolf  Miiller. 

"So  you  know  me  at  last,  do  you,  Asta  Stengaard  ?"  he 
said,  pulling  off  hat  and  comforter,  and  coming  toward 
her ;  "  my  fine  maiden,  you  will  find  it  no  use  squealing 
this  time  ;  those  fellows  out  there  are  ready  to  help  me, 
if  help  were  needed  ;  but  you  are  in  my  power  now  ;  I've 
got  you  safe,  and  I  will  keep  you.  No  use  struggling,  my 
girl,"  he  said,  as  she  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair  ; 
"  mine,  mine,  no  help  1"  He  was  placing  his  foul  kiss  on 
her  white  lips,  when  a  second  door  opened  quietly,  and  a 
grasp  like  iron  tore  his  arms  asunder. 

"Dog  !"  muttered  the  intruder,  as  he  flung  him  against 
the  wall.  "  Look  there, "  he  pointed  to  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice who  had  followed  him  in  ;  "  they  will  teach  you  what 
it  costs  in  a  free  country  to  steal  a  man's  name,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  rob  him  of  his  wife,  also.  Asta  Stengaard,  fear 
nothing,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand  ;  his  hat  had 
fallen  in  the  struggle  ;  "do  you  recognize  me  ?" 

Asta  looked  up,  and  in  his  comely  face  and  kindly  smile 

beheld  the  features  of  the  photograph,  the  face  that  had 

rested  on  her  heart,  with  his  letter,  all  across  America. 

The  fright  and  terror  she  had  gone  through,  the  uproar 

between  the  men  now  going  on  in  the  next  room,  this 

sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  sense  of  safety,  peace  and 

happiness,  were  too  much  at  once.    Asta  knew  nothing, 

except  that  they  were  really  Knut  Helgesen's  arms  that 

held  her,  as  her  head  sank  on  his  breast,  and  she  felt  sense 

and  strength  leaving  her. 

******* 

When  she  awoke,  it  was  in  a  tidy  room,  with  snow-white 
curtains  at  the  head  of  her  bed  and  at  the  window,  while 
at  a  table  before  it  sat  a  woman,  whose  clear  blue  eyes  as 
she  lay  down  her  work,  came  toward  her,  and  spoke  a  few 
soft  words  in  Norsk,  seemed  those  of  an  angel. 
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«•  Where  am  I  V"  Asta  asked,  trying  to  get  up  ;  bat  found 
she  was  so  we  ik,  it  was  impossible  to  do  it.  "Am  I  ill  ?" 
she  asked,  wonderingly. 

"  You  have  been  ;  but  yon  will  be  better  soon,"  said  the 
woman,  kindly.  "I  am  Biryit  Kuudsen,  the  wife  of  Knut 
Helgesen's  friend — your  friend  ;  do  you  not  remember  ?" 
she  said,  stroking  Asta's  thin  hand,  as  the  girl,  overcome 
by  the  sense  of  illness  and  weakness,  burst  into  tears,  and 
turned  fretfully  on  the  pillow.  "  Do  not  talk  more  now, 
or  ask  any  more  questions,"  she  went  on,  in  the  dear  old 
home  tongue,  "As  soon  as  you  are  strong  enough  to  re- 
ceive him,  Knut  will  come  and  see  you  again  ;  and  you 
will  star  with  us  until  you  are  married." 

It  was  all  right  and  true,  no  doubt,  but  Asta's  weak  brain 
refused  to  take  it  all  in  that  day  ;  but  as  her  strength 
rapidly  increased,  she  realized  what  had  happened,  and 
began  to  ply  Birgit  with  questions.  She  stuck  to  her  first 
answer,  that  Knut  knew  all  about  it,  much  better  than  she 
did  ;  she  had  fetched  her  there,  that  was  certain,  but  if  she 
would  be  good,  and  get  well,  he  was  coming  very  soon. 
And  one  evening  in  September,  as  the  two  sat  in  a  little 
arbor,  watching  the  great  red  moon  as  it  rose,  a  tall  man 
made  his  way  toward  them  along  the  gravel  walk  ;  and  Asta 
knew  by  the  beating  of  her  heart  who  it  was,  and  that  he 
was  a  welcome  visitor. 

She  rose  to  meet  him,  and  did  not  refuse  to  return  the 
embrace  he  gave  her.  When  Birgit  left  them  together,  to 
prepare  supper,  Asta  began  at  once  : 

"Tell  me,  Knut  Helgesen,  how  came  you  near  me  that 
dreadful  night  ?" 

She  shuddered  at  the  memory  still. 

"You  thought  I  fell  straight  from  heaven,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  you  were  sending  up  in  your  heart,  Asta  ?" 

"It  seemed  like  it,"  Bhe  said,  solemnly  ;  "and  it  is  not 
the  first  time  God  has  sent  me  'swift  deliveranoe.'" 

She  related  the  occurrence  on  her  first  landing. 

"How  did  he  know  my  name  t"  asked  Knut. 

"I  told  him,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  persecute  me,"  said 
Asta  "  It  seemed  the  best  way  to  convince  him  I  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

"And  you  thought  you  were  stopping  at  31  ,"  said 

Knut. 

"I  did  ;  didn't  I?"  said  Asta.     "He  said  it  was 

m —  r 

"  No  ;  he  did  not  contradict  you  when  you  said  so  ;  and 
that  made  me  suspect  more  than  ever  that  evil  was 
meant" 

"  You  ?"  said  Asta,  in  unfeigned  surprise. 

"Yes,  I,"  he  answered,  smiling.  "You  stopped  at  a 
small  settlement  called  C  .    I  got  in  the  stage  before." 

"I  didn't  see  you,"  said  Asta,  making  her  big  gray  eyes 
still  larger  in  her  astonishment. 

"  You  were  so  sound  asleep,  so  wearied  with  the  journey, 
poor  girl !    No  wonder  you  did  not  notice  me  ;  but  I  sup- 


pose you  don't  think  it  strange  I  wanted  to  see  a  littto  of 
my  wife  that  was  to  Le  beforehand.  I  know  you  by  the 
silver  brooch  and  buttons,  and  the  1  Insin-l  Tak '  you  gava 
me  for  some  little  service  I  did  for  yon.  But  though  yoa 
slept,  I  was  wide  awake,  and  a  good  deal  surprised,  as  you 
may  suppose,  when  I  heard  somebody  else  ask  after  you, 
borrow  my  name,  and  tell  you  to  get  out  there,  instead  of 

M  ,  a  stage  further  on.    I  gathered  my  things  and  my 

senses  together  pretty  quick,  for  there  was  no  timo  to  lose  ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  place  he  w  is  taking  you  to,  I  knew 
I  must  go  and  get  help  first,  if  I  didn't  wmt  to  ruin  every- 
thing. You  didn't  seem  to  object  to'my  interference,  Asta." 

"I  recognized  you  at  once,"  she  said,  drawing  his 
picture  from  her  dress  ;  "if  I  had  not  trusted  the  face  at 
first  I  never  would  have  started  on  such  a  journey  ;  and 
had  I  known  its  perils,  nothing  would  have  brought  me  ; 
but  they  are  over,  thank  God  !"  she  added,  brightly  ;  "it 
will  be  my  turn  now  to  be  a  good  wife,  and  show  how 
much  I  owe  you.    Where  is  Muller  ?" 

"In  prison,  under  a  second  heavy  charge  besides  this," 
replied  Knut.  "I  would  have  risked  the  chance  of  hia 
annoying  us  in  future  if  I  could  have  seen  any  other  way 
of  getting  you  out  of  his  power.  As  it  is,  we  must  both 
appear  against  him." 

"  I  had  hoped  never  to  see  him  again,"  said  Asta.  "  Do 
you  feel  I  acted  rightly  with  regard  to  him  ?"  she  added, 
timidly;  "as  your  promised  wife,  ought  I  to  have  men- 
tioned your  name  ?  Was  I  as  prudent  as  you  had  a  right 
to  expect  I  should  be  ?" 

"You  were  all  I  could  wish.  I  have  not  one  fault  to 
find,"  said  Knut,  smiling.  "This  is  what  the  captain 
said  of  you,"  he  continued,  pulling  out  a  letter;  "it  is 
from  the  pastor  at  New  York.    I  got  it  some  days  ago. 

The  captain  on  board  the  S  gives  your  wife  that  is  to 

be  the  best  of  characters.  'If  every  young  woman  on 
board  an  emigrant  ship,'  he  says,  'conducted  herself  like 
Asta  Stengaard,  the  skipper's  post  would  be  a  deal  easier. 
She  has  been  a  friend  to  all,  and  not  a  word  can  be  said 
except  in  highest  praise  of  her  ;  and  I  had  my  eye  pretty 
sharply  on  all  alike.'   Are  you  satisfied,  Asta  ?" 

"  Are  you  ?"  she  answered.  There  was  never  any  reply 
from  Kuut  in  words,  yet  Asta  seemed  content  without  it. 

That  night,  in  the  presence  of  Karl  Knndsen  and  his 
wife,  they  were  betrothed  and  the  wedding-day  fixed,  Knut's 
only  stipulation  being  she  should  be  married  in  her  country 
dress,  to  which  Asta  had  no  objection. 

Later,  her  dream  came  partly  true.  She  walked  in  the 
cornfields  with  her  husband,  looked  over  the  sunny  plains, 
and  beheld  the  ripening  fruits  hang  from  well-laden 
boughs,  A  happy  boy  leaped  on  in  front,  but  a  still 
smaller  one  toddled  at  her  side  ;  and  as  the  tall  Norseman 
put  his  arms  round  his  wife's  shoulders,  and  looked  down 
well  pleased  into  her  peaceful,  happy  face,  he  and,  heartily, 
"  Asta  !  my  good  wife  !  it  is  well  thou  hast  come  to  us  1" 
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By  "An    Old  Foot." 
V. 

TRINITY    CHURCH     AND     ITS  CHAPELS. 


Havtsq  devoted  some  space  in  the  last  installment  of 
these  rambling  papers  to  the  early  history  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  this  city,  I  propose  now  to  give  some  account  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  and  its  various  chapels  ;  and  in 

*  [The  Illustrations  which  will  accompany  the  reminiscences  of 
our  contributor,  "  An  Old  Fogy,"  will  be  those  of  persons,  scenes 
and  events  as  they  appeared  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes,  and 


doing  so  I  shall  go  far  back  of  my  own  times,  as  it  would 
be  well  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in  such  a  mutter  as  this. 

And  right  here,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  for  muoh  of 
the  information  in  this  paper  I  shall  bo  indebted  to  Dr. 

not  necessarily  as  thoy  present  themselves  to-day.  This  mast  b« 
remembered,  as  otherwise  the  Illustrations  might  be  misleading 
to  the  reader.— Editob  ScxdaT  Magazine.] 
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TRINITY  CHAPEL,  WEST  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET, 

Berrian's  "History  of  Trinity  Church,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1847  and  has  been  for  years  out  of  print. 

Of  course  everybody  knows  that  New  York  was  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch.  Therefore  the  first  church  erected 
was  of  the  faith  professed  by  the  old  Dutch  planters  ;  but 
it  was  not  many  years  before  the  English  people,  with  that 
habit  which  characterizes  them  always,  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  young  settlement,  and  when  the 
Dutch  surrendered  the  city  to  the  English,  in  August, 
1664,  English  influence  at  once  became  paramount.  It 
\\  as  somewhat  disturbed  nine  years  later,  when  the  Dutch 
recaptured  the  city,  but  reasserted  the  following  year 
when  the  British  Crown  once  more  took  possession  of  our 
city,  on  November  10th,  1674,  not  again  to  lose  it  until  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

While  the  Dutch  held  the  city,  their  national  Church 
necessarily  prevailed,  and  the  Old  Dutch  Church  in  Gar- 
den Street  (now  Exchange  Place),  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church  in  Liberty  Street,  and  the  North  Dutch  Church 
in  William  Street,  were  the  principal  places  of  worship. 

Of  course  one  of  the  first  things  done  by  the  English 
was  to  introduce  their  national  Church.  I  don't  know 
whether  Trinity  was  the  first  place  of  worship  of  those  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  was  certainly  the  first  of  any 
importance.  The  present  edifice  is  the  third  which  has 
stood  on  the  site.  The  original  church  was  erected  in 
1696.  Previous  to  this  many  of  the  English  had  worshiped 
in  a  small,  humble  church  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Petticoat  Lane,  and  formerly  Marketfield  Street,  established 
by  the  French  Huguenot  settlers.  The  forms  of  service 
in  the  church  were  originally  Calvinistic,  but  gradually 
the  English  service  was  introduced,  and  finally  the  church 
became  fully  Episcopal,  and  is  still  in  full  communion 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  diocese  and  is  known 
as  the  Church  du  St.  Esprit. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher  was  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  when  Trinity  was  built.  He  took 
office  on  August  29th,  1692,  and  held  it  until  April  2d, 
1698,  being  succeeded  by  Richard,  Earl  of  Belmont.  The 
tirst  minister  appointed  to  Trinity  was  the  Rev.  William 
Vesey.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was  a  dissent- 
ing minister  to  a  congregation  on  Long  Island.  When 


Trinity  was  incorporated  Mr. 
Vesey  was  invited  to  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England. 
He  proceeded  to  England,  re- 
ceived Holy  Orders,  and  was 
appointed  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  in  1697.  He  held  this 
position  for  forty-nine  years, 
dying  in  1746. 

When  the  church  was  first 
built,  it  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River.  An  old 
chronicler  says:  "It  stands 
very  pleasantly  upon  the 
banks  of  Hudson's  River, 
and  has  a  large  cemetery  on 
each  side,  inclosed  in  front 
by  a  painted  paled  fence. 
Before  it  a  long  walk  is 
railed  off  from  the  Broad- 
way, the  pleasantest  street 
in  the  whole  town." 

We  may  imagine  the  very 
great  changes  which  have 
come   over  our  city,  when 
we   realize    that   the  river 
came  up  to  Trinity  church- 
yard, but  I  have  seen  an  old  picture  of  the  church 
standing  in  a  pleasant  field,  which  runs  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  church  was  then  on  the  same  site 
as  now.    Such  a  picture,  compared  with  the  appearance 
of  the  city  to-day,  makes  us  more  fully  realize  the 
mutations  brought  about  by  Time,  and  the  constantly 
changing  character  of  this  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 
What  the  appearance  of  the  city  may  be  in  another 
century,  not  even  the  boldest  prophet  can  predict. 

Whether  it  was  Mr.  Vesey's  preaching,  or  the  natural 
growth  of  the  city,  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  is  that  old 
Trinity  soon  became  too  small  to  comfortably  hold  its  wor- 
shipers, and  in  1737  it  was  enlarged.  The  same  general 
style  of  architecture  was  preserved — the  spire  being  on 
the  east  end  of  the  church  and  the  pulpit  at  the  west  end. 
There  was  also  a  side  entrance  near  the  rear  of  the  church, 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  This  was  inclosed  within  the 
fence  which  separated  the  churchyard  from  the  street. 
The  churchyard  was  then  without  those  old  graves  and 
tombstones  which  have  since  made  it  famous,  The  original 
church  had  -r 
been  a  small, 
square  edifice. 
The  enlarged 
structure  was 
72  feet  in  width 
and  148  feet  in 
length.  The 
project  of  en- 
largement was 
brought  for- 
ward in  the 
vestry  as  early 
as  1718,  but 
delayed  from 
time  to  time  till 
1737,  when  the 
work  was  com- 
pleted. In  the 
interior  the 
changes  were 

many.    New  st.  paul's  chapel,  broadway. 
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galleries  wero  erected,  the  pulpit  changed  from  its  old 
position  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the  north  wall,  and  au 
altarpiece  erected  in  tho  chancel.  The  furniture  of  the 
communion-table,  desk  and  pulpit,  with  fringe,  lining  and 
tassels  for  the  same,  wero  sent  from  England,  and  wero 
very  rich  and  costly.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this,  tho  old 
communion-cloth  and  pulpit  and  reading-desk  cloths  were 
presented  to  the  Church 
at  Rye,  in  Westchester 
County.  This  was  tho 
first  of  a  long  list  of 
gifts,  grants,  loans  and 
assistances  from  Trinity 
Church  to  other  less  for- 
tunato  ones,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  aggregate  of  Trin- 
ity's gifts,  during  her 
corporate  existence, 
would  to-day  amount  to 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Vesey  was  suc- 
ceeded in  tho  rectorship 
of  Trinity  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Barclay,  D.D., 
who  was  a  native  of 
Albany,  and  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Barclay, 
the  first  Episcopal  min- 
ister of  that  city.  He 
graduated  at  Yale,  in 
1734  and  was  appointed 
Catechist  to  the  Mohawk 
Indians  in  173G.  He 
went  to  England  to  be 
ordained  in  the  Winter 
of  1737-8,  and  was  im- 
mediately made  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians. 
He  continued  among  the 
Moliawk  Indians  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Vesey, 
in  1746,  when  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of 
Trinity.  In  17G1  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  de- 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Ox- 
ford University.  Dr. 
Barclay  continued  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  till  his 
death,  on  August  27th, 
1764. 

It  was  during  his  in- 
cumbency that  tho  con- 
gregat;on  had  increased 
so  largely  as  to  reqniro 
the  erection  of  a  chapel. 
Although  the  church 
would  contain  at  least 
two  thousand  hearers, 
it  was  not  large  enough,  and  in  1748  the  vestry  deter- 
mined to  build  a  chapel.  A  sito  was  selected,  consist- 
ing of  six  lots  of  land  belonging  to  Colouel  nenry  Beek- 
man,  on  what  is  now  Beekman  Street. 

This  chapel  was  named  St  George's,  and  was  opened  for 
service  on  July  1st,  17o2.  It  was  built  upon  a  plan  by 
Robert  Crommelin,  a  member  of  tho  vestry.  It  was  faced 
with  hewn  stone  and  tiled,  but  the  tiling  proving  too  heavy 
for  the  roof,  it  was  afterward  taken  oiT,  and  the  roof  shin- 
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gled  instead.  Tho  chapel  was  ninety-two  feet  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  chancel,  and  seventy-two  feet  in  width. 
The  spire  was  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height, 
and  furnished  with  a  large  belL 

This  chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1814,  but 
rebuilt  tho  following  year,  and  remained  until  1866,  when 
the  growing  demand  of  business  required  its  demolition. 

In  17.14  a  grant  was 
made  of  certain  lands 
for  a  college,  and  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College 
was  chartered,  in  which 
it  was  provided  that  tho 
president  should  ever  bo 
a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  morning 
and  evening  prayers 
should  be  said  daily  in 
tho  college  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  after- 
ward an  assistant  min- 
ister of  Trinity,  was  the 
first  president  of  the 
college. 

After  the  death  of  Dr. 
Barclay,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  vestry  on  August 
28th,  17G4,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Auehmuty,  an 
assistant  minister  of 
Trinity,  was  unanim- 
ously elected  to  the  rec- 
torship, and  the  Revs. 
Charles  Inglis  and  John 
Ogilvie,  as  assistants.  It 
was  during  Mr.  Auch- 
muty'8  rectorship  that 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  was 
built  This  additional 
chapel,  which  became 
necessary  on  account  of 
the  continued  growth  of 
the  parish,  was  begun  in 
1763,  and  completed  in 
1766,  and  it  stands  to- 
day unaltered,  save  in 
very  minor  particulars, 
as  it  left  the  builder's 
hands.  The  new  chapel 
was  opened  for  the  first 
service  on  October  3nth, 
1766,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Auehmuty  preached  the 
dedication  sermon, 
"And,"  says  Dr.  Ber- 
rian's  history,  "at  the 
same  time,  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  Henry  Moore 
expressed  a  desire  of 
introducing  in  it  a  band  of  music,  which  request  was 
granted  on  the  condition  that  the  band  should  only  join 
in  such  part  of  the  service  as  was  usual  and  customary  in 
like  cases,  and  that  no  other  pieces  of  music  should  l>e 
allowed  but  such  only  as  wero  adapted  to  the  service  of 
the  church  on  such  solemn  occasions." 

It  was  at  St  Taul's  Chapel  that  General  Washington 
united  with  the  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  first  re- 
ligious service  attended  by  him  after  his  inauguration  as 
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President  of  the  United  States  at  the  City  Hall,  although 
during  his  residence  in  this  city  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion described  in  my  last  installment  of  these  papers,  he  at- 
tended service  regularly  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  in  Beek- 
man  Street. 

In  1774  the  Revs.  JohnVardill,  Benjamin  Moore  and 
John  Bowden  -were  appointed  assistant  ministers. 

On  September  21st,  1776,  soon  after  the  British  forces 
had  captured  the  city,  a  fire  broke  out  which  completely 
destroyed  old  Trinity  Church.  It  broke  out  in  a  small 
■wooden  house  on  the  wharf  near  Whitehall  Slip,  late  at 
night,  and  burned  up  Broadway  on  both  sides,  destroying 
all  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  up  as  far  as  St.  Paul's 
ChapeL  The  wind  changing  to  the  southeast,  the  fire  con- 
tinued toward  the  North  Kiver  until  it  ran  out  at  the  water's 
edge  near  the  present  Washington  Market  Trinity, 
though  standing  alone,  was  fired  by  the  flakes  which  fell 
on  its  roof,  which  was  so  steep  that  no  one  could  stand  on 
it  to  extinguish  the  falling  embers.  The  southerly  wind 
fanned  the  flakes  of  fire  into  a  great  blaze  in  a  short  time, 
ani  the  church  went  down  beneath  it  St.  Paul's  was  in 
a  like  perilous  position,  but  the  roof  being  much  less  steep, 
with  a  balustrade  on  the  eaves,  a  number  of  citizens  climbed 
up  and  extinguished  the  flakes  of  fire  as  they  fell,  and  thus 
it  was  saved. 

The  loss  to  Trinity  was  computed  at  about  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  New  York  currency.  In  addition  to  the 
church,  the  Charity  School  (now  Trinity  School)  and  the 
rector's  house  were  consumed. 

Very  shortly  after  this,  on  March  4th,  1777,  Dr.  Auch- 
muty  died,  and  on  March  20th,  1777,  Dr.  Inglis,  the  senior 
assistant  minister,  was  elected  rector  by  the  vestry  ;  but 
on  November  1st,  1783,  he  resigned,  having  communicated 
to  the  vestry  that  his  private  affairs  necessitated  his  re- 
moval from  the  city. 

The  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  vestry  unani- 
mously chose  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  one  of  the  assist- 
ant ministers,  as  his  successor,  and  resolved  that  he  be 
presented  in  a  convenient  time  to  his  Excellency  Governor 
George  Clinton,  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  State,  for  his 
approbation.  The  presentation  was  prepared  but  not  sent 
to  the  governor,  and  was  followed  by  no  further  action  on 
the  part  of  the  vestry,  so  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  inducted 
to  the  rectorship.  La  fact,  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  church 
was  at  this  time  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  parent 
church  being  destroyed,  the  revenues  were  much  lessened 
by  the  great  fire.  The  private  circumstances  requiring  Dr. 
Inglis's  resignation  were  these  :  During  the  occupancy  of 
New  York  City  by  the  British,  Dr.  Inglis  had  remained  a 
stanch  loyalist.  On  account  of  this,  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  passed,  banishing  his  person  and  confiscating  his 
estate.  As  long  as  the  British  held  the  city  this  Act  was 
inoperative,  but.  on  the  conclusion]  of  the  war  Dr.  Inglis 
foresaw  trouble,  and  to  escape  it  he  resigned.  The  vestry 
which  accepted  the  resignation  and  elected  Mr.  Moore 
met  only  a  few  days  before  the  final  evacuation  of  the  city 
by  the  British  troops,  and  when  the  Americans  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  it  excited  great  discontent  among  the 
members  of  the  church  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  during  the  war,  and  who  disputed  the  validity  of 
any  election  of  vestrymen  while  the  city  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  these 
members  to  confer  with  the  vestry,  and  proposed  that  the 
newly-elected  rector  should  resign  and  a  new  one  be 
chosen.  The  vestry  declined  to  accede  to  this,  and  the 
committee  applied  to  the  Council  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  temporary  government  of  the  southern  parts 
of  the  State.  The  contending  parties  were  heard,  and  the 
Council  decided  that  the  vestry  was  not  legally  constituted, 


and  the  election  of  Mr.  Moore  of  necessity  void.  The 
Council  also  vested  the  temporalities  of  the  parish  in  nine 
trustees,  who  on  January  13th,  1784,  took  possession.  A 
new  vestry  was  immediately  elected,  which  chose  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Provoort  as  the  rector.  He  had  been  appointed 
assistant  minister  in  December,  1766,  whil^  Dr.  Auchmuty 
was  rector,  but  had  resigned  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution. 

This  decision  of  the  Council,  election  of  a  vestry  and 
rector,  and  termination  of  the  trust  created  by  the  Council 
— it  having  been  vested  in  the  vestry — together  with  several 
amendments  to  the  original  charter  of  the  church,  were 
approved  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  by  the  Legislature  on 
April  27th,  1784,  entitled  "An  Act  for  making  such  alter- 
ations in  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church 
so  as  to  render  it  more  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State." 

In  the  following  November  Mr.  Provoost  was  appointed 
a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State,  and  in  November, 
1785,  when  the  Continental  Congress  was  removed  from 
Trenton  to  New  York,  he  was  elected  its  chaplain. 

On  June  13th,  1786,  Mr.  Provoost  was  elected  Bishop  of 
New  York,  and  three  weeks  after  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
On  November  2d  he,  as  Bishop-elect  of  New  York,  in 
company  with  Dr.  William  White,  Bishop-elect  of  Penn- 
sylvania, sailed  from  New  York  for  England,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1787,  they  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  Palace 
by  Dr.  John  Moore,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  They  arrived  back  in  New  York  on  April  8th,  1787, 
being  Easter  Sunday. 

Bishop  Provoost  continued  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
till  September  8th,  1800,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  fail- 
ing health,  and  on  September  3d,  1801,  he  resigned  his 
bishopric ;  but  the  convention  refused  to  permit  him  to 
lay  aside  the  episcopal  office,  but  consented  to  consecrate 
an  assistant  or  coadjutor  bishop,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore  was  selected  for  that  office,  and  consecrated  on 
September  11th,  1801. 

In  the  meantime,  Trinity  Church  had  been  rebuilt — 
1788 — and  in  it  Bishop  Provoost  took  part  in  his  first  con- 
secration— that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  John  Clagget,  as 
Bishop  of  Maryland,  on  September  17th,  1792,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  Bishops  White,  Seabury  of  Connecticut, 
and  Madison  of  Virginia,  He  died,  September  6th,  1815, 
aged  seventy-three  years. 

Upon  his  resignation  of  the  rectorship  of  Trinity,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  was  elected  rector,  seventeen 
years  after  his  previous  election  to  the  same  office.  This 
time,  however,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  unchallenged, 
and  though  soon  after  consecrated  bishop,  continued  to 
hold  it  In  1802  a  resolution  passed  the  vestry  to  erect 
another  chapel,  and  the  building  of  St  John's  Chapel,  in 
Varick  Street,  was  begun  in  1803,  and  completed  in  1807. 
This  church  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  $172,833.64.  It 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Moore  in  1807.  At  that  time 
the  situation  was  a  very  undesirable  one.  It  was  a  wild, 
marshy  spot  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  surrounded 
by  bushes  and  bulrushes,  which  in  Winter  was  a  favorite 
place  for  skaters,  and  in  certain  seasons  for  gunners.  In 
1808,  it  was  partially  filled  up  and  reclaimed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  grounds  for  the  course  of  streets  and  the  con- 
sequent multiplication  of  ponds  in  various  directions,  so 
as  to  have  been  the  occasion  at  night  of  many  a  sad  dis- 
aster and  a  frequent  loss  of  human  life. 

Dr.  Berrian  tells  a  curious  anecdote  which  was  related 
to  him  by  an  old  parishioner  of  Trinity  Church  concern- 
ing this  land.    An  uncle  of  the  relater,  who  was  a  trustee 
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of  one  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  this  city,  ami  who 
was  remarkably  foml  of  antiquarian  research,  in  looking 
over  the  former  minutes  of  the  Board  found  an  entry 
to  the  following  effect: 'Some  well-disposed  individual 
had  offered  to  the  trustees  a  present  of  a  plot  of  ground 
containing  about  6ix  acres,  near  to  the  head  of  Canal  Street 
and  Broadway.  The  trustees,  however,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  inexpedient  to  accept  the  gift,  inasmuoh 
as  the  land  was  not  worth  fencing  in. 

Bishop  Moore,  while  still  holding  the  rectorship  of 
Trinity,  became,  in  1811,  so  incapacitated  by  age  and  fail- 
ing health,  that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  assistant 
bishop.  The  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  who  was  an  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity,  was  elected  by  the  Convention  and 
consecrated  on  May  29th  of  that  year.  This  created  a  vacancy 
in  Trinity's  ranks,  and  the  Rev.  William  Berrian  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  rector  on  December  12th,  1811.  He  had 
previously,  for  a  short  time,  been  connected  with  Christ 
Church,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

In  this  year,  1811,  circumstances  seemed  to  point  to  the 
expediency  of  separating  St.  George's  Chapel  from  Trinity, 
and  making  it  an  independent  church.  Committees  were 
appointed  and  the  separation  harmoniously  agreed  upon  ; 
and  Trinity  gave  to  St.  George's  gifts  of  money  and  lands 
and  furniture,  amounting,  in  Dr.  Berrian's  computation, 
to  $220,235.70  at  that  time  an  amount  the  value  of  which 
has  enormously  increased  to  the  present  time. 

On  November  17th,  1812,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onder- 
donk  was  engaged  as  assistant  minister  for  a  limited 
period,  and  on  October  30th,  1813,  he  was  nominated  and 
affirmed  as  full  assistant  minister  in  the  parish. 

On  April  12th,  1813,  Bishop  Moore,  still  rector  of  the 
parish,  nominated  Bishop  Hobart  to  be  his  assistant  in 
the  rectorship  of  the  parish  in  addition  to  his  position 
as  assistant  bishop.  The  nomination  was  affirmed,  and 
when  Bishop  Moore  died,  on  February  27th,  1816,  the 
vestry,  at  its  first  meeting  thereafter — March  1st,  1816 — 
elected  Bishop  Hobart  as  full  rector. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  remark  as  to  the  gr*at  number  of 
bishops  who  have  at  times  been  connected  with  Old  Trinity. 
In  addition  to  Bishops  Frovoost,  Moore  and  Hobart, 
Bishop  Brownell  of  Connecticut ;  Bishop  Griswold  of  New 
York ;  Bishop  Wainwright  of  New  York  ;  Bishop  Onder- 
donk  of  New  York  ;  Bishop  Delancey  of  "Western  New 
York;  and  Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  have  been  tem- 
porarily engaged  in  the  parish. 

A  few  special  words  concerning  one  of  these — Dr.  Wain- 
wright— may  be  of  interest.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
England,  February  21th,  1792,  and  died  in  New  York, 
September  21st,  1851.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  of  Boston,  after  whom  he  was 
named.  In  1803  his  parents  returned  to  this  country,  and 
he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1812.  He  was  ordained  in 
1*16,  and]  in  1819  was  appointed  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity,  and  two  years  later,  rector  of  Grace  Church.  In 
1837  he  returned  to  Trinity,  having  in  the  meantime  held 
a  rectorship  in  Boston.  In  1852  Oxford  University  gave 
him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.and  in  October,  1852,  ho  was 
elected  Frovincial  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  consecrated 
on  November  10th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  in  a 
recent  memorial  address  given  in  the  Wainwright  Memorial 
Church  in  New  York  City,  made  the  following  remarks  : 

"  About  the  year  1913  a  party  of  friends  wore  dining  together 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  In  an  apartment  where  upon  the  wall  was  a 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  Congregatlonalist,  Dr.  Mayhow,  the 
fierce  foe  of  Episcopacy,  who  gave  battle  to  Archbishop  Socker, 
and  did  all  hi  his  powor  to  prevent  the  consecration  of  bls-h  >ps 
for  America.  In  one  corner  of  the  canvas  upon  which  the  like- 
ness was  painted  a  mitre  couid  be  seen  upside-down.  '  What 
a  pity,'  said  one  of  the  guosts,  '  that  Dr.  Mayhew  sfcould  have  felt 


such  enmity  against  the  Church  as  to  havo  a  reversed  mitre 
appear  with  his  portrait  1'  '  Oh,  well,'  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
'  porhaps  his  grandson  may  turn  tho  mltro  rlghtslde-up,'  1  And 
wear  it  himself,"  was  tho  quick  response. 

"  Thirty  years  passod  away,  and  on  tho  evening  of  Docorabnr 
22d,  1843,  the  Now  England  Society  assembled  in  New  York  to 
enjoy  the  annual  dlnnor,  the  eloquent  Rufua  Choato  being  the 
orator.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  came  to  the  case  of  tho 
non-conforming  settlers  of  New  England,  and  thunders  of  ap- 
plauso  followed  his  words  when  ho  spoke  in  glowing  language  of 
their  sufferings  and  trials  in  the  Now  World,  whero  ho  affirmed 
they  founded  a  Church  without  a  bishop  and  a  State  without  a 
king.  This  also  passed.  Hut  in  due  timo  the  toast  was  given, 
1  The  Clergy  of  New  England,'  whereupon  one  of  the  clorg?  of 
New  England  rose,  and  in  tho  course  of  his  speech  repeated  the 
declaration  roforrod  to,  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  which  again 
was  followed  by  tumultuous  applause,  raying  no  attention  to 
this,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  the  speaker  ad- 
dressed the  chair  In  tho  most  dignified  and  Impressive  manner, 
saying,  'Sir,  notwithstanding  the  strong  outburst  of  approbation 
to  the  sentiment,  wore  this  the  proper  arena,  should  oven  tho 
orator  of  the  day  throw  down  tho  gauntlot,  I  would  tako  it  up,  and 
say,  there  cannot  bo  a  Church  without  a  bishop.'  Tho  speaker 
was  Jonathan  Mayhow  Wainwright,  tho  grandson  of  Jonathan 
Mayhow,  the  Congregationalist,  whoso  portrait  was  painted  with 
the  mitro  upside-down.  And  wo  are  assembled  here  to-night  in 
an  edifice  built  expressly  for  nonconformist  worship,  and  occu- 
pied at  one  time  by  the  Congregatlonallsts,  but  ultimately  conse- 
crated for  divine  worship  according  to  the  Episcopal  forms,  and 
made  the  memorial  of  that  same  grandson,  an  able  defender  of 
Episcopacy,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  honored  bishops  in 
the  Church." 

On  September  12th,  1830,  Bishop  Hobart  died.  He  had 
for  several  years  been  in  feeble  health,  and  had,  in  1823, 
gone  to  Europe,  endeavoring  to  regain  strength,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  on  his  return  he  gradually  sank,  until  at  length 
he  succumbed  at  his  home  in  Auburn,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His  remains  were  brought  to  New  York  and 
deposited  beneath  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church,  and  a 
splendid  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

On  Deoember  11th,  1830,  the  vestry  unanimously  elected 
Dr.  Berrian  to  the  vacant  rectorship.  In  1836  Dr.  Wain- 
wright, afterward  provincial  bishop,  was  appointed  assistant 
minister.  In  1839  it  was  determined  to  pull  down  the 
old  church,  which  had  become  weakened  and  impaired  by 
age,  and  tho  plans  for  a  new  edifice,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Richard  Upjohn,  were  accepted.  The  now  church  was 
begun  in  the  Autumn  of  1839,  and  completed  in  1846, 
being  consecrated  on  May  21st  of  that  year.  The  total 
cost  of  the  church,  including  everything  except  the  organ 
and  clock,  and  a  few  incidental  expenses,  was  $337,991. 04. 
The  organ,  built  by  Erben,  with  case,  and  services  of  Dr. 
Hodges  in  superintending,  cost  §11,251.72,  and  tho  clock 
and  fixtures,  $4,314.  Bells,  flagging,  new  vaults,  and 
other  matters,  cost,  $5,040.18,  making  the  total  cost  of  tho 
new  church  $358,629.94.  It  could  not  be  duplicated  to-day 
for  more  than  twice  that  sum. 

Dr.  Berrian  continued  rector  until  his  death,  in  1862, 
when  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  son  of  Major-Gonerol  John 
A.  Dix,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Dr.  Dix  holds  that 
position  to-day.  Thus,  in  the  ono  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  years  of  the  existence  of  this  corporation  there  have 
been  only  nine  rectors,  the  longest  period  of  service  being 
that  of  the  first  rector,  Dr.  Vesey — forty-nine  vears,  and 
the  shortest,  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Iuglis,  six  years,  the 
average  being  a  little  over  twenty  years. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Berrian's  incumbency  that  Trinity 
Chapel,  the  fourth  of  tho  series  of  chapels  erected  by  tho 
parish,  was  built.  So  many  of  the  parishioners  of  the 
old  church  had  moved  up-town  that  the  desire  for  an  up- 
town chapel  was  very  great  Many  of  the  pew-proprietors 
exchanged  their  pews  in  the  mother  church  for  pews  in 
Trinity  Chapel.  The  designs  and  plans  were  drawn  by 
the  same  architect  who  designed  the  mother  church — 
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Mr.  Upjohn.  The  chapel  was  opened  in  1855,  and 
runs  frpm  Twenty-fifth  to  Twenty-sixth  Street,  a  few 
doors  west  of  Broadway.  It  is  handsome  and  commo- 
dious, the  exterior  being  made  of  hammered  brown  stone, 
and  the  interior  of  Caen  stone.  The  internal  length  of  the 
nave  is  126  J  feet,  width  46  feet.  The  chancel  is  43  feet  deep 
by  30  feet  wide,  making  a  total  internal  length  of  the  chapel, 
169^  feet.  The  external  length  is  175  feet.  The  organ  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  choir  occupy  stalls. 
This  is  the  only  chapel  of  Old  Trinity  in  which  the  pews 
are  not  free,  and  that  this  is  so,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
over  the  ownership  of  the  pews  the  vestry  have  no  control. 
But  as  fast  as  possible  the  corporation  is  acquiring  the 
title  to  pews  by  purchase  and  then  making  them  free.  No 
pews  have  been  sold  in  the  parish  within  the  memory  of 
living  man. 

St.  Cornelius's  Chapel,  on  Governor's  Island,  was  ac- 
quired in  1868.  This  was  not  erected  by  Trinity,  but  was 
originally  built  by  the  government  for  the  soldiers  who 
were  stationed  on  the  Island.  Trinity  offered  to  assume 
the  maintenance,  which  was  given  to  her,  and  it  is  now 
a  regular  chapel  of  the  parish.  Cornelius  was  the  Roman 
centurion  who  came  to  our  Saviour  and  begged  Him  to 
heal  his  servant.  No  better  name  could  have  been  selected 
for  a  chapel  for  soldiers. 

St.  Chrysostom's  Chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh 
Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street  was  opened  in  1869.  This 
is  a  handsome  stone  building,  including  mission  and  guild 
rooms,  in  addition  to  the  chapel.  It  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bev.  Thomas  H.  Sill.  It  is  a  free-seat  church,  and 
very  commodious  and  handsome. 

The  latest  chapel  opened  by  Trinity  Church  is  St. 
Augustine's,  in  Houston  Street,  j  ust  east  of  the  Bowery.  It 
was  opened  in  November,  1877.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  eighty-six  feet  in  width  on  Houston  Street,  ex- 
tending back  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  At  the  rear  it 
reaches  a  maximum  width  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
feet.  It  combines  in  one  building  a  chapel,  schoolrooms, 
mission  and  guild  rooms,  playrooms  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren, industrial  schoolroom,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  clergy- 
man in  charge,  the  Bev.  Arthur  C.  Kimber.  The  school 
connected  with  the  chapel  is  divided  into  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  departments. 

There  are  three  guilds — that  of  St.  Agnes,  that  of  St. 
Catharine,  and  that  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  the  first  composed  of 
women  devoted  to  making  clothes  for  the  poor,  the  second 
of  girls  with  the  same  object,  and  the  third  for  the  recrea- 
tion and  improvement  of  boys. 

The  chapel  has  nearly  two  hundred  enrolled  communi- 
cants, with  a  congregation  approaching  a  thousand  in 
number  ;  the  Sunday-school  has  over  a  thousand  scholars, 
with  half  a  hundred  teachers  ;  the  day-school  for  boys 
about  one  hundred,  and  the  industrial  school  for  girls 
about  five  hundred  scholars,  and  an  average  of  from  four 
to  five  hundred  men,  women  and  children  are  baptized  in 
each  year. 

The  charitable  work  done  by  Trinity  parish  is  enormous. 
The  parent  church  has  a  parochial  school,  in  which  about 
three  hundred  boys  are  fitted  for  life's  work,  and  for  col- 
lege, if  desired  ;  a  choral  school,  an  industrial  school,  and 
a  sisterhood  devoted  to  the  poor.  St.  Paul's  Chapel  has 
a  large  parochial  school,  a  society  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
children,  a  sustentation  fund  for  relieving  the  hungry,  a 
sewing-school  for  young  women  and  girls,  a  workingmen's 
club,  and  a  home  for  aged  women.  St.  John's  Chapel  has 
a  day-school  and  an  industrial  school,  and  a  unique  charity 
called  the  Leake  Dole  of  Bread,  in  which  sixty -seven  loaves 
are  distributed  every  Saturday  morning.  Trinity  Chapel 
has  an  employment  society,  a  missionary  relief  society,  a 


mother's  aid  society,  a  parish  school,  a  home  for  the  aged, 
an  industrial  school  and  several  guilds.  St.  Chrysostom's 
has  a  Sunday-school,  an  industrial  school,  a  parish  school 
for  girls,  several  guilds,  and  a  society  for  making  improve- 
ments in  chapel  buildings,  and  all  their  schools,  societies 
and  guilds  are  absolutely  free. 

In  addition,  the  church  supports  the  Trinity  Infirmary, 
in  Varick  Street,  which  has  twenty-five  beds,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  besides  contributing 
largely  to  the  support  of  other  charitable  institutions  not 
under  its  exclusive  control. 

Various  extravagant  estimates  have  been  placed  on  the 
wealth  of  Old  Trinity.  The  original  grant  of  land  to  the 
parish  in  1697  was  "a  parcel  of  land  in  or  near  to  a  street 
without  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  commonly  called  Broad- 
way." In  1705  a  further  grant  of  "Queen  Anne's  farm," 
a  tract  of  land  extending  from  Vesey  Street  to  Christopher, 
along  the  North  River.  Had  this  land  been  retained  till 
now,  its  value  would  have  indeed  been  enormous  ;  but  the 
parish  was  very  liberal  in  gifts  both  of  land  and  money  to 
any  struggling  church.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  given 
to  Grace  Church,  to  St.  Mark's  Church,  to  St.  Luke's 
Church  in  Hudson  Street ;  and  in  addition  to  supporting 
the  parent  church  and  six  chapels,  and  the  numerous 
charitable  schools  and  societies  connected  with  them,  the 
parish  partially  supports  eighteen  other  churches  in  and 
out  of  the  city,  and  has  advanced  money  on  mortgages  to 
many  others,  to  keep  them  from  being  sold  for  secular 
purposes. 

Indeed,  the  liberal  policy  was  pursued  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  it  was  found 
necessary  io  call  a  halt,  as  the  parish  was  not  able  to  meet 
its  annual  charge  for  taxes,  which  amounts  to  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  including  numerous  assess- 
ments.   God  bless  Old  Trinity  ! 


Seven  People  Saved  by  a  Smile. — It  is  a  pretty  story. 
A  clergyman  passes  by  a  window  on  his  way  to  church. 
A  baby  was  being  dangled  there,  and  he  smiled  at  the 
baby,  and  the  baby  at  him.  Another  time  he  passed  ;  the 
baby  was  there  again,  and  once  more  he  smiled.  Soon 
baby  was  taken  to  the  window  at  the  hour  when  he  usually 
passed.  They  did  not  know  who  the  gentleman  was  ;  but 
one  day  two  of  the  older  children  followed  to  see  where 
he  went  on  a  Sunday.  They  followed  him  to  church,  and 
as  he  preached  in  a  winning  way,  they  told  their  father 
and  mother,  who  felt  interest  enough  in  their  baby's  friend 
to  wish  to  go.  Thus,  in  a  short  time  a  godless  family  that 
had  previously  neglected  the  worship  of  God  was  brought 
to  the  Saviour  because  the  minister  smiled  at  the  baby.  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  getting  to  heaven  through  frown- 
ing at  the  baby,  or  at  any  one  else. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  cross  old  man,  who,  his  servants 
having  left  him,  went  to  a  neighbor's  to  tell  his  sorrow. 
"I  think  it  would  be  well  to  oil  yourself  a  little,"  said  his 
friend.  "When  a  door  in  my  house  creaks  I  oil  the 
hinges.  Go  home,  engage  a  servant,  and  when  he  does 
right,  praise  him.  If  he  does  anything  amiss,  oil  your 
voice  and  words  with  love."  No  harsh  words  were  ever 
heard  from  the  old  man  after  that.  This  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion for  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  for  boys  and  girls. 

"  In  the  deed  that  no  man  knoweth, 
Where  no  praiseful  trumpet  bloweth, 
Where  he  may  not  reap  that  soweth, 

There,  Lord, 
Let  my  heart  serve  Thee. 


Shall  we  Know  each  Other  in  Iloavon. 


fill 


opportunity  to  give  thanks  to  those  to  whom  wo  are  spirit- 
ually indebted.  The  joy  o£  heaven,  we  aro  told,  is  to  bo 
inaugurated  by  a  review  of  lifo's  work.  These  Christian 
men  and  women  who  have  been  toiling  for  Christ,  have 
they  seen  the  full  result  of  their  work  ?  Oh  I  no.  A  man 
gives  a  dollar,  or  thousands  of  dollars,  to  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ — a  large  sum  or  a  small — what  is  tho  result  ? 
He  sees  only  a  temporary  result.  It  takes  ten  thousand 
ages  to  count  up  that  result.  In  the  church  at  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  John  Vredenburgh  preached  for  a  great  many  years. 
He  felt  that  his  ministry  was  a  failure,  and  others  felt  so, 
although  he  was  a  faithful  minister,  preaohing  the  Gospel 
all  the  time.  He  died,  and  died  amid  some  discourage- 
ments, and  went  home  to  God  ;  for  no  one  ever  doubted 
that  John  Vredenburgh  was  a  good  Christian  minister.  A 
little  while  after  his  death  there  oame  a  great  awakening 
in  Somerville,  and  one  Sabbath  two  hundred  souls  stood 
up  at  the  Christian  altar  espousing  the  cause  of  Christ, 
among  them  my  own  father  and  mother.  And  what  was 
peculiar  in  regard  to  nearly  all  of  those  two  hundred  souls 
was  that  they  dated  their  religious  impressions  from  the 
ministry  of  John  Vredenburgh.  Will  that  good  Christian 
man  before  the  throne  of  God  never  meet  those  souls 
brought  to  Christ  through  his  instrumentality  ?  Oh  !  of 
course  he  will  know  them.  I  remember  one  Sabbath  after- 
noon, borno  down  with  the  sense  of  my  sins  and  knowing  not 
God,  I  took  up  Doddridge's  "Rise  and  Progress."  Oh  1 
what  a  dark  afternoon  it  was  !  and  I  read  the  chapters,  and  I 
read  the  prayers,  aud  I  tried  to  make  the  prayers  my  own. 
Oh  !  I  must  see  Philip  Doddridge.  Glorious  old  book  he 
wrote  I  It  is  out  of  fashion  now.  There  is  a  mother 
before  the  throne  of  God.  You  say  her  joy  is  full.  Is  it  ? 
You  say  there  can  be  no  augmentation  of  it  Cannot  there 
be?  Her  son  was  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  on  tho 
earth  when  that  good  mother  died.  He  broke  her  old 
heart  She  died  leaving  him  in  the  wilderness  of  sin. 
She  is  before  the  throne  of  God  now.  Years  pass  and  that 
son  repents  of  his  crimes  and  gives  his  heart  to  God  and 
becomes  a  useful  Christian,  and  dies  and  enters  the  gates 
of  heaven.  You  tell  me  that  the  mother's  joy  cannot  be 
augmented.  Let  them  confront  each  other,  the  son  and 
the  mother.  "Oh  1"  she  says  to  the  angels  of  God,  "re- 
joice with  me.  The  dead  is  alive  again,  and  the  lost  is 
found.  Hallelujah  !  I  never  expected  to  see  this  lost  one 
come  back."  The  Bible  says  nations  are  to  bo  born  in  a 
day.  When  China  comes  to  God  will  it  not  know  Dr. 
Abeel  ?  When  India  comes  will  it  not  know  Dr.  John 
Soudder  ?  When  the  Indians  come  to  God  will  they  not 
know  David  Brainard  ?  I  see  a  soul  entering  heaven  at 
last,  with  covered  face  at  tho  idea  that  it  had  done  eo 
little  for  Christ,  and  feeling  borne  down  with  unwortbi- 
nes«,  and  it  says  to  itself:  "I  have  no  right  to  be  here." 
A  voice  from  a  throne  says  :  "Oh  !  you  forget  that  Sun- 
day-school class  you  invited  to  Christ  I  was  one  of  them." 
And  another  voice  says:  "You  forget  that  poor  man  to 
whom  you  gave  a  losf  of  bread  and  told  of  the  heavenly 
loaves.  I  was  that  mao."  And  another  says  :  "You  for- 
get that  sick  one  to  whom  you  gave  medicine  for  the  body 
and  the  souL  I  was  that  one."  And  then  Christ,  from  a 
throne  overtopping  all  the  rest,  will  6ay  :  "  Inasmuch  us 
ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  did  it  to  Me." 
And  then  the  seraphs  will  take  their  harps  from  the  side 
of  the  throne,  and  cry  :  "What  song  shall  it  be  ?"  And 
Christ,  bending  over  the  harpers,  shall  say  :  "  It  shall  bo 
the  Harvest  Home  !" 

One  more  reason  why  I  am  disposed  to  accept  this  doc- 
trine of  future  recognition  is  that  so  many  in  their  last 
hour  on  earth  have  confirmed  this  theory.  I  speak  not  of 
persons  who  have  been  delirious  in  their  last  moment  and 


knew  not  what  they  were  about,  but  of  persons  who  died 
in  calmness  and  placidity,  and  who  were  not  naturally 
superstitious.  Often  the  glories  of  heaven  have  struck  the 
dying  pillow,  and  tho  departing  man  has  said  ho  saw  and 
heard  thoso  who  had  goue  away  from  him.  How  often  it 
is  in  the  dying  moments  parents  see  their  departed  chil- 
dren, and  children  Beo  their  departed  parents!  I  came 
down  the  banks  of  tho  Mohawk  River.  It  was  evening, 
and  I  wanted  to  go  over  the  river,  and  so  I  waved  my  hat 
and  shouted,  and  after  a  while  I  saw  some  one  waving  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  I  heard  him  shout,  aud  the  boat 
camo  across,  and  I  got  in  and  was  transported.  And  so  I 
suppose  it  will  be  in  the  evening  of  our  life.  We  will  come 
down  tho  river  of  death  and  give  a  signal  to  our  friends  on 
the  other  shore,  and  they  will  give  a  signal  back  to  u?, 
and  the  boat  comes,  and  our  departed  kindred  aro  the 
oarsmen,  the  fires  of  the  setting  d  iy  tinging  the  tips  of 
the  paddles.  Oh  !  have  you  never  sat  by  such  a  death- 
bed ?  In  that  hour  you  hear  the  departing  soul  cry, 
"Hark  1  look  !"  You  hearkened  and  you  looked.  A  little 
child  pining  away  because  of  tho  death  of  its  mother, 
getting  weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  was  taken  into  the 
room  where  hung  the  picture  of  her  mother.  She  seemed 
to  enjoy  looking  at  it,  and  then  she  was  taken  away, 
and  after  a  while  died.  In  the  last  moment  that  wan  and 
wasted  little  one  lifted  her  hands,  while  her  face  lighted  up 
with  the  glory  of  the  next  world,  and  cried  out,  "  Mother  I" 
You  tell  me  she  did  not  see  her  mother  ?  She  did.  So 
in  my  first  settlement  at  Belleville,  a  plain  man  said  to 
me,  "  What  do  you  think  I  heard  lost  night  ?  I  was 
in  the  room  where  one  of  my  neighbors  was  dying.  He 
was  a  good  man,  and  he  said  he  heard  the  angels  of  God 
singing  before  the  throne.  I  haven't  much  poetry  about 
me,  and  I  listened,  and  I  heard  them,  too."  Said  I,  "I 
have  no  doubt  of  it"  Why,  wo  are  to  be  taken  up  to 
heaven  at  last  by  ministering  spirits.  Who  are  they  to 
be  ?  Souls  that  went  up  from  Madras,  or  Antioch,  or 
Jerusalem  ?  Oh,  no  ;  our  glorified  kindred  are  going  to 
troop  around  us.  Heaven  is  not  a  stately,  formal  place, 
as  I  sometimes  hear  it  described,  a  very  frigidity  of  splen- 
dor, where  people  stand  on  cold  formalities  and  go  round 
about  with  heavy  crowns  of  gold  on  their  heads.  No, 
that  is  not  my  idea  of  heaven.  My  idea  of  heaven  is — yon 
are  seated  in  the  evening-tide  by  the  fireplace,  your  whol-j 
family  there,  or  nearly  all  of  them  there.  While  you  are 
seated  talking  and  enjoying  the  evening  hour,  there  is 
a  knock  at  the  door  and  the  door  opens,  and  there  comes 
in  a  brother  that  has  been  long  absent  Ho  has  been  gone, 
for  years  you  have  not  seen  him,  aud  no  sooner  do  you 
make  up  your  mind  that  it  is  certainly  him  than  you  leap 
up,  and  the  question  is  who  shall  give  him  the  first 
embrace.  That  is  my  idea  of  heaven — a  gro-»t  home-circle 
where  they  are  waiting  for  us.  .  Oh,  will  you  not  know 
your  mother's  voice  there  ?  She  who  always  called  you 
by  your  first  name  long  after  others  had  given  you  tho 
formal  "Mister"?  You  were  never  anything  but  James 
or  John  or  George,  or  M  iry  or  Florence  to  her.  Will  you 
not  know  your  child's  voice  ?  She  of  the  bright  eye,  and 
the  ruddy  cheek,  and  the  quiet  step,  who  came  in  from 
play  and  flung  herself  into  your  lap,  a  very  fchower  of 
mirth  and  beauty  ?  Why,  the  picture  is  worn  in  your 
soul.  It  cannot  wear  out.  If  that  littlo  one  should  stand 
on  the  other  side  of  some  heavenly  hill,  and  call  to  yon, 
you  would  hear  her  voice  above  tho  burst  of  heaven's 
great  orchestra.  Know  it  I  You  could  not  help  but 
know  it 

Now  I  bring  you  this  glorious  consolation  of  future 
recognition.  If  you  could  get  this  theory  into  your  heart, 
it  would  lift  a  great  many  shadows  that  are  stretching 
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across  it.  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  used  to  go  out  to  the  rail- 
road-track and  put  my  ear  down  on  the  track  and  I  could 
hear  the  express  train  rumbling  miles  away,  and  coming 
on,  and  to-day,  my  friends,  if  we  only  had  faith  enough 
we  could  put  our  ear  down  to  the  grave  of  our  dead,  and 
listen  and  hear  in  the  distance  the  rumbling  on,  of  the 
chariots  of  resurrection  victory.  O  heaven  !  sweet  heaven  ! 
You  do  not  spell  heaven  as  you  used  to  spell  it.  You  used 
to  spell  it  h-e-a-v-e-n,  heaven.  But  now  when  you  want 
to  spell  that  word  you  place,  side  by  side,  the  faces  of  the 
loved  ones  who  are  gone,  and  in  that  irradiation  of  light 
and  love,  and  beauty  and  joy,  you  spell  it  out  as  never  be- 
fore, in  songs  and  hallelujahs.  Oh  !  ye  whose  hearts  are 
down  under  the  sod  of  the  cemetery,  cheer  up,  cheer  up 
at  the  thought  of  this  reunion.  Oh  !  how  much  you  will 
have  to  tell 
them  when, 
once  you  meet 
them  !  How 
much  you 
have  been 
through  since 
you  saw  them 
last.  On  the 
shining  shore 
you  will  talk 
i t.  all  over. 
The  heart- 
aches. The 
loneliness. 
The  sleepless 
nights.  The 
weeping  until 
you  had  no 
more  power  to 
weep,  becaase 
the  heart  was 
withered  and 
dried  up. 
Story  of  va- 
cant chair,  and 
empty  cradle, 
and  little  shoe 
only  half  worn 
out,  never  to 
be  worn  again, 
just  the  shape 
of  the  foot 
that  once 
pressed  it. 
And  dreams, 
when  y  o  a 
thought  that 

the  departed  had  come  back  again,  and  the  room  seemed 
bright  with  their  faces,  and  you  started  up  to  greet  them,  and 
in  the  effort  the  dream  broke  and  you  found  yourself  stand- 
ing amid-room  in  the  midnight — alone  !  Talking  it  all  over, 
and  then,  hand-in-hand,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  light. 
No  sorrow,  no  tears,  and  no  death.  O  heaven  !  beautiful 
heaven  !  Heaven  where  our  friends  are.  Heaven  where 
we  expect  to  be.  In  the  East  they  take  a  cage  of  birds 
and  bring  it  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  and  then  they  open 
the  door  of  the  cage,  and  the  birds,  flying  out,  sing.  And 
I  would  to-day  bring  a  cage  of  Christian  consolations  to 
the  grave  of  your  loved  ones,  and  I  would  open  the  door 
and  let  them  fill  all  the  air  with  the  music  of  their  voices. 
Oh  !  how  they  bound  in,  these  spirits  before  the  throne  ! 
Some  shout  with  gladness.  Some  break  forth  into  uncon- 
trollable weeping  for  joy.    Some  stand  speechless  in  their 
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shock  of  delight.  They  sing.  They  quiver  with  excessive 
gladness.  They  gaze  on  the  temples,  on  the  palaces,  on 
the  waters,  on  each  other.  They  weave  their  joys  into 
garlands,  they  spring  it  into  triumphal  arches,  they  strike 
it  on  timbrels,  and  then  all  the  loved  ones  gather  in  a 
great  circle  around  the  throne  of  God— fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  sons  and  daughters,  lovers  and  friends, 
hand  to  hand  around  about  the  throne  of  God — the  circle 
ever  widening— hand  to  hand,  joy  to  joy,  jubilee  to  jubi- 
lee, victory  to  victory,  until  the  day  breaks  and  the 
shadows  flee  away.  Turn  then,  my  beloved,  and  be  like 
a  roe,  or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  Bether." 
Oh  !  how  different  it  is  on  earth  from  the  way  it  is  in 
heaven,  when  a  Christian  dies !  We  say,  "  Close  his  eyes." 
In  heaven  they  say,  "Give  him  a  palm."    On  earth 

■we  say,  "Let 
Mm  down  into 
the  ground." 
In  heaven  they 
Bay,  "Hoist 
him  on  a 
throne."  On 
earth,  it  is 
"Farewell." 
Jn  heaven,  it  is 
"Welcome, 
welcome." 
And  so  I  see  a 
Christian  soul 
coming  down 
to  the  liver  of 
death,  and  he 
steps  into  the 
river,  nnd  the 
■water  comes  to 
the  ankle.  He 
says,  "Lord 
Jesus,  is  this 
death?" 
"No,"  says 
Christ,  "this 
is  not  death." 
And  he  wades 
b  t  i 1 1  deeper 
down  into  the 
■waters  until 
the  flood 
comes  to  the 
Jinee,  and  he 
says,  "Lord 
Jesus,  tell  me, 
tell  me,  is  this 
death?"  And 

Christ  says,  "No,  no,  this  is  not  death."  And  ho  wades  still 
further  down  until  the  wave  comes  to  the  girdle,  and  the 
soul  says,  "Lord  Jesus,  is  this  death ?"  "No, "says  Christ, 
"this  is  not."  And  deeper  in  wades  the  soul  till  the  billow 
strikes  the  lip,  and  the  departing  one  cries,  "Lord  Jesus,  is 
this  death?"  " No,"  says  Christ,  " this  is  not."  But  when 
Christ  had  lifted  this  soul  upon  a  throne  of  glory,  and  the 
pomp  and  joy  of  heaven  came  surging  to  his  feet,  then  said 
Christ,  "This,  O  trembling  soul ! — this  is  death." 
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This  edifice,  located  at  280  Bivington  Street,  N.  Y.,  was 
finished  and  opened  for  services  in  the  Spring  of  1881.  The 
price  of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  the  church  and  furniture, 
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aggregating  800,000,  were  defrayed  by  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesup.  The  church  is  built  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick, 
and  is  Romanesque  in  style,  87}  feet  front  by  85  feet  doop. 
The  main  body  of  the  church  is  lighted  from  windows 
with  stained  glass  in  the  roof,  and  from  two  largo  hand- 
some stained  glass  windows  on  either  side  of  the  rostrum. 
On  one  window  there  is  a  representation  of  the  lad  Jesus 
at  work  in  his  father's  shop,  and  in  the  other  is  Jesus 
the  Christ  calling  young  children  to  Him  and  blessing 
them.  At  the  east  end  is  an  organ,  and  over  the  western 
entrance  is  a  gallery  for  the  Sunday-school  scholars,  and 
in  the  east  of  the  gallery  a  room  for  tho  children.  The 


interior  is  made  of  hard  and  soft  woods  of  different  colors. 
Tho  auditorium  has  no  pews,  bnt  chairs  are  used  instead. 
To  the  loft  of  tho  centre  door  there  is  a  tablet  of  black 
marble,  with  an  inscription  reciting  that  the  Da  Witt  Me- 
morial Church  was  erected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  K. 
Jesnp  in  memory  of  their  beloved  parents.  Tho  pastor  is 
tho  Rev.  James  Marshall,  who  is  also  tho  superintendent 
of  tho  Sunday-school.  Tho  object  of  building  this  church 
was  to  give  tho  peoplo  of  the  east  side  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  pray  in  a  large,  handsome  and  well- ventilated 
place,  which  would  bo  cool  in  Summer  and  be  conifortablv 
warm  in  Winter. 
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TIIE  HISTORY,  AUTHORSHIP  AND  TEACHING  OF  THE  GREAT  PENTECOSTAL  HYMN. 


by  the  Rev.  du.  BDZBsmsrjf. 


IX  DIE  PESTECOSTES  (AD  TERTIAM). 

Veni  Creator  Spiritus, 
Mentes  tuorum  visita, 
Iraplo  superna  gratia 
Qua;  Tu  creasti  pectora. 

Qui  Paraclitus  diceris 
Deiquo  donum  altissiml, 
Fons  vivus,  ignis,  caritas 
Et  spiritalis  unotio. 

Tu  septiformis  rauncro. 
Dextno  Dei  Tu  digitus, 
Tu  rite  promissot  Patrls 
Sermono  ditans}  guttura. 

Accendo  lumon  sensibus, 
Infundo  araorem  cordibus, 
Inflrma  nostri  corporis 
Yirtute  firmans  perpeti. 

'     Hostem  repellns  longius 
Tacemque  dones  protinus, 
Ductore  sic  Te  pnevio 
Yitemus  omne  noxium. 

Fer  Te  sciamus,  da,  Patrcm, 
Noscamus  atque  Filium, 
Te  TJtriusque  Spiritum 
Credamus  omni  tempore. 

[Sit  laus  Patri  cum  Filio, 
Sancto  simul  Paraclito, 
Nobisque  mlttat  Filias 
Charisma  Sancti  Spiritus.] 


I  Free  translation,  "by  an  unknown  hand,"  "first  Introduced  Into 
the  Oflloe  for  the  OrdlnaUon  of  Priests,  upon  tho  revision  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1062."] 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire. 
Thou  the  Anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  Thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart. 

Thy  blessed  unction  from  above 
Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love. 
Enable  with  perpetual  light 
The  dullness  of  our  blinded  sight. 

'The  Latin  text  hero  given  la  combined  fr.im  Daniel,  "Thos. 
Ilymnol,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  20S-210,  Vol  IV.,  pp.  124-126;  anil  Mono,  "  Hymnl 
Latlnl,"  Vol.  L,  pp.  241-243. 

t  A  MS.  of  tho  fourteenth  century  has  promutum.  In  which  case  wo 
should  have  to  Insert  a  comma  after  Patrit. 

t  The  Mayence  Breviary  of  tho  fifteenth  century  has  ditat.  These 
two  are  the  only  "  various  readings  '  of  Interest.  Panitl  Inserts  within 
brackets,  between  lines  20  and  21,  a  very  Jejune  spurious  stanza  found 
In  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face 
With  tho  abundance  of  Thy  grace. 
Keep  far  our  foes;  give  poaco  at  homo. 
Where  Thou  art  guide,  no  ill  can  como. 

Teach  us  to  know  tho  Fathor,  Son, 
And  Thee  of  Both,  to  be  but  One. 

That  through  the  ages  all  along 
This  may  bo  our  endless  song: 
"  Praise  to  Thy  Eternal  merit, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit." 

Tite  "  Veni  Creator"  holds  a  peculiar  place  among  the 
treasures  which  the  ancient  Church  has  transmitted  to 
our  service  of  song.  It  is  not  only  a  precious  heirloom, 
but  marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when,  a 
great  contest  decided,  the  truth  vindicated  entered  into 
the  very  life  of  the  Church,  and  rung  forth  in  gladsome 
accents  of  praise.  Therefore  it  is,  and  ever  will  continue, 
the  grand  Pentecostal  hymn — not  merely  from  its  con- 
tents, sublime  as  these  are,  but  as  tho  earliest  full  expres- 
sion, in  the  language  of  praise,  of  tho  Scriptural  doctrine 
concerning  the  Work  nnd  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
attained  after  long  and  bitter  fight  But  that  battle  has 
rolled  away  ;  not  even  its  most  distant  echoes  are  heard  in 
the  hymn  ;  and  the  "  Veni  Creator  "  is  not  a  battle-song, 
not  oven  one  of  victory,  but  of  triumph  and  praise  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Occupying  the  most 
advanced  position,  and,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  whole  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  tho 
Father  and  the  Son,  holding  it  securely  as  apainst  all  ad- 
versaries, the  Church  bursts  forth  in  prayer  for  His  coming 
and  for  his  working,  and  in  praise  to  His  person,  in  that 
grand,  full-toned  Pentecostal  hymn  of  tha  "  Veni  Cre- 
ator." 

Step  by  step  the  Chnrch  had  mado  its  way  np  to  that 
point  In  tho  Niccno  Creed  it  had  atlirmed  its  belief  "  in 
the  Holy  Ghost";  in  that  of  the  first  Conncil  of  Constan- 
tinople (381)  it  had  defined  that  belief  as  in  "  tho  Lord 
and  Giver  of  Life ;  who  proceedoth  from  the  Father  ;  who 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshiped  and 
glorified;  who  spake  by  tho  prophets."  Rut  one  thing 
was  still  wanting.  As  in  every  creed,  so  in  this,  each  sen- 
tence was  intended  to  mark  not  so  ranch  tho  whole  com- 

'  pass  of  truth  as  to  define  its  boundaries  against  opponents 
then  existing.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  final  position 
taken,  and  the  bulwark  thrown  up  after  each  contest  with, 
and  defeat  of,  enemies,  Hitherto,  so  far  ns  tho  dootrino 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  concerned,  only  His  equal  honor 

!  with  the  Father,  and  His  Procession  from  Him,  had  been 
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called  in  question.  *  Fresh  controversies  now,  however, 
arose  in  the  first  place,  about  the  two  natures  that  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  but  which,  indirectly, 
though  very  decidedly,  raised  the  question  as  to  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the 
Father.  In  that  sense  Augustine,  who  declared  himself 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  had  already 
noted  that  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Soi 
as  well  as  the  Father  was  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
(  quality  of  nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Veni  Cbeatob. 


(Long  metre,  with  Trochaic  Doxology:  ascribed  to  Martin 
Luther.    Harmonized  by  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Hatherly  in  "  Common 

Praise.") 

The  progress  of  this  controversy,  which  ultimately  di- 
vided the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Church,  was  exceed- 
ingly quiet,  because  from  the  first  the  Latin  divines  seem 
to  have  agreed  on  the  Scriptural  truth  concerning  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  mark  steady  and  decided  progress 
from  before  the  year  589,  when  the  doctrine  was  first 
synodically  proclaimed,  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when 
it  was  universally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Western 
Church  (809).  / 

In  two  or  three  sentences  we  may  point  out  what  seem 
to  us  the  historical  "stepping-stones."  In  578  or  579 
Gregory,  afterward  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  opposition 
to  the  orthodox  doctrine  about  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  he  meets  Leander,  Bishop  of  Se- 
ville— Spain  being  the  great  stronghold  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine — and  at  his  instigation  he  writes  his  work  called 
"  Moralia,"  a  diffuse  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  inter- 
esting to  us  here  as  containing  so  many  and  so  sound 
references  to  the  doctrine  about  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  585 
or  586  he  is  back  in  Rome,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery,  and 
very  much  much  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  be- 
coming Bishop  of  Rome  in  590.  In  589  we  have  the 
(so-called)  Third  Synod  of  Toledo,  at  which  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spe- 
cially accepted  as  part  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  to 
be  in  future  always  repeated  in  the  Communion  Service, 
while  every  one  who  resists  this  doctrine  is  anathematized. 
Passing  over  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  symbol  in  that 
form,  we  come  next  to  the  Synod  of  Gentilly,  near  Paris, 
in  767,  where  ambassadors  from  the  Greek  Emperor  inef- 
fectually try  to  oppose  it,  and  finally  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, who  in  809  assembles  a  great  Synod  on  this  very 
question  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  decrees  of  which,  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  are  specially  sent  to,  and  formally  approved  of,  by 
Pope  Leo  III.,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  Church. 

*  This  is  substantially  the  reason  given  by  the  learned  Roman 
Cathode  historian,  Ritter  (vol.  i.  p.  452),  in  its  original,  for  the 
absence  of  jUioque  from  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed  is 
ot  much  later  date  than  Athanasius — probably  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century. 


Lastly,  we  have  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  from  that  Pope 
to  the  Frankish  monks  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  answer 
to  their  communication,  in  which  they  stated  that  they 
had  found  this  same  doctrine  expressed  in  a  sermon  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  in  other 
writings  of  Church  Fathers.  Therefore,  our  historical 
testimony  on  this  point  extends  from  Gregory  the  Great, 
as  the  starting-point,  to  Charlemagne  (from  before  589  to 
809). 

These  historical  "stepping-stones"  will  enable  us  now 
to  pass  to  the  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  "Veni 
Creator."  In  general  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  great  historical  hymns  are  connected  with  great  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  was  so  in  the  history  of 
Luther ;  and  as,  in  a  measure,  every  true  hymn  is  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  the  inner  life  of  him  who  sang  it,  so  the 
hymnology  of  a  period  truly  reflects  its  spiritual  charac- 
ter. It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  hymn  its  additional 
value,  enables  us  better  to  understand  its  meaning,  as  read 
in  the  light  of  history,  and  more  fully  to  realize  history 
as  reflected  in  the  voioe  of  song.  Now  in  the  following 
lines  of  the  "Veni  Creator"  (23,  24  of  the  original,  and 
14  of  the  English  version)  we  have,  as  already  stated,  the  ear- 
liest full  hymnal  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son : 

'*  Te*  Utriusque  Spiritum 
Credamus  omni  tempore. 

"  Teach  us  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
And  Thee  of  Both,  to  be  but  One." 

The  hymn,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  period  from  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Charlemagne.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  associate 
it  with  any  date  between,  we  must  put  it  at  either  end  of 
this  period.  Popular  tradition  has  ascribed  it  to  Charle- 
magne himself ;  but  this  view  is  wholly  untenable.  The 
learned  Mone  states  that  this  hymn  exists  in  manuscripts 
prior  to  the  date  of  Charlemagne.  Besides,  that  emperor 
was  by  no  means  sufficiently  master  of  Latin — not  to  speak 
of  Greek — to  compose  such  a  hymn,  in  classical  metre,  so 
strictly  observed  as  in  this  case.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


DOBTMUND. 


Ilo-i/  Choat,  our  nuts  in  -  ipL-r,  ~  And 


~~f~f~r  t  f  r  r 

light- M    wiih  et  -  les  -  tt&I 


I  i*l  fir*; 


wmmm 


Tl.uo   Ih*    tu-cint-ing  Spi-rit       art.     Who   dest  Thy   •even-foil  gifU  in  -  p*rt 

-in* 


■n.oo  ih»   m  -  cint  -  mg  6pi  -  rit      «rt.     Who  d<*t  Thj  oiTcn-fol  J 


^Praiao    to  '  Thr     •  •  ter  .  cl 


(Long  metre,  from  the  Hamburg  Choral  Book.  Harmonized 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal  in  "  Old  Church  Psalmody.") 

evidence  in  favor  of  its  composition  by  Gregory  the  Great 
is  quite  preponderating.  Alike  its  contents  and  its  form 
remind  us  of  this  author.  To  at  least  seven  out  of  its 
twenty-four  lines  we  can  append  strictly  parallel  passages 
and  expressions  from  the  undoubted  writings  of  Gregory. 
Besides,  it  resembles  not  only  in  character,  but  in  the  use 
of  certain  peculiar  words  and  terms,  the  other  hymns 
of  Gregory,  of  whioh  eight  are  contained  in  the  Benedict- 
ine edition  of  his  works,  while  the  learned  Mone  traces  no 

*  Mone  curiously  corrects  the  Te  Into  Et,  though  he  admits  that  all 
the  MSS.  have  Te. 
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